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sincerity of these | still,’”” though I ym birth, 
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reinained open to the pu 
and’ crowds assembled about the 


Testament, Whilst, they pointed 


by ‘these 


to 
Mr. De Sanctis, 
other their priésts’ 
that the Protectants 


is. now complete; it 
people sitting, and is 
filled every Sunday with a serious and at- 
tentive congregation. Mr. De Sanctis and 
his colleagues, take advantage of all the cir- 
that. occur to spread their doc- 
jalwervices are among the 
nities;' when they are to take 


The new 


best o 


* d place on a Sunday, the hour of public 


ith | before, the Reformation 
‘| itig repeatedly accused 


Blan, Vaueys, (t0e 
of the, Appias) ‘where, he i 


y yer 


the.spoguat given. by Mr. Appia of the 
unwholesome and insufficient many 
lies, ate rednced to, is quiie shockin 

hing. winter particularly 
Should any of my. American 
readers feel disposed to come to the aid of 
these “illustrious and afflicted churches, I 
shall feel much honoured in transmitting 
their benefactions. I have advised Mr. 
Appia to make a strong appeal to the cha- 
in France, 


siastiog] 


Three Professors are to divide among them- 
selves the different branches of aa, ge 
I e, will be 
excellent De‘Sanctis, who can come over 
from Turin by railroad. Mr. Appia him- 
self would seem to me a well-fitted person 
for another Professorship. The great diffi- 
-culty will. be to obtain the assistance of 
some pious and talented Professor from Ger- 
many, which seems highly desirable; but it 
will require more than ordinary devotedness 
and humility to reside in the valleys in-' 
stead of ‘in | y; and to put up with a 
salary of ‘2000 francs, ($300) instead of 
the advantages to be e in Germany 
in the course.of a successful Professorship. 
Turin continues to be the centre of an 
evangelical movement, slow in its beginning, 
but gradually increasing both in that great 
city and.in other parts of the kingdom. It 
is easy to see that public opinion in Italy, 
whenever allowed to manifest itself: openly, 
_is anything but favourable to Roman 
 thelicism: Two works recently published 
in Piedmont clearly reveal this spirit. One 
of them, entitled, Della liberta civile et 
religiosa nelle loro relazione con la Chiesa 
Catholica, por Prospero Peregallo ; a little 
volume wider gt pages, written with much 
elegance, strong in argument, is a regu- 
-lar broadside in Speer of liberty of a 
seience. This publication is the niore re- 
markable from its author being a monk. 
Another writer, formerly 1 member of the 
Romish clergy in Genoa, has published, un- 
der the pseudonyme of Ausonlo Franchi, a 
book, 'entitled Filosofia delle Scuole Italiene, 
which hag caused a great sensation. It isa 
refutation of the fundamental 
principles and doctrines of the Roman’ (Ca- 
tholic religion, the authority of which over 
human conscience the author describes as 
being overthrown in Italy, as you will see 
by the following extract : 
“As to the sentiments entertained in 


doubt, no whatever. 
, their langu as me a con- 
tation, a Titifal elegy on our 
unhappy times, the corruption of ideas, the 
of infidelity, the wounds and dis- 
asters of the Church.. From the Pope’s en- 
cyclic to the curate’s sermon, from the 
bishop’s mandement to the missionary’s 
sien from. the conversations in the 
vestry to the articles of periodicals devoted 
to the , there is but one voice, deplore 
the misfortunes of Italy, the decline of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Such complaints are 
well ed. Wherever the free expres- 
sion of thought has sprung up and still ex- 
ists, books, pamphlets, meetings, societies, 
theatres, all are filled with antipathy against 
the hi the ceremonies; in. 


bishops, 
short, agaivst the whole Roman Catholic 
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recreation is chosen, and a considerable 
crowd accompanies the funeral, to be pre- 
sent at the ceremonies performed by the 
barbeis (a popular name given to the Vau- 
dois, from their pastors me called barbes 


ing their relatives as a dead dog, it is na- 


whether the 
unded or not. 


tural enough that, the people should make’ 
shockin 


accusation is 


They find relatives and 


| friends surrounding the ‘coffin, a pastor dis- 
| coursing of eternal life, resurrection, and 


immortality; and they leave the place full 
of respect for the Christian simplicity of 
this people. Many of them after this, join 
the religious services on Sundays. Thus, 
whilst bishops and priests 
ing that Protestants do not believe anything 
at all, and that the reformed faith is the ne- 
gation of every kind of faith, the Walden- 
sian pastors are no less constant in pro- 
claiming that they admit the Holy Seri 

tufes as the only infallible and divine mo 
of their religious principles. a: 8 


; For the Presbyterian. 
The late Rev. John Peebles. 


At a meeting of the Huntingdon Presby- 
terian congregation, convened on Monday, 
14th Augus 
the feelings of the con ion upon the 
death of the Rev. John Pee les, Hon. John 
Ker was called to the chair, and John Scott, 


Esq. appointed Secretary. The following 

a Bie and resolutions were offered by 
- Orbison, . and unanimously adopted : 

| Whereas, Aloughty God, in the all-wise dis- 
pensation of his providence,-has seen fit to call 
to. his final rest the Rev. John Peebles, the 
former much loved and venerated pastor of this 
church, whose earthly remains we have this 
day with heartfelt sorrow followed to the 

ve; 

That in calling to mind his faith- 
ful labours as our pastor, during nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, and impressed with the belief 
a through his instrumentality many were 
added to the Church of such as shall be finally 
saved, we feel it to be our duty to bear testi- 
mony to his worth and excellence, not only as 


a model pastor, but to his correct and exem- | 


plary deportment in all the relations of public, 
social, and domestic life. 

Resolved, That in his late return to the bosom 
of his former pastoral charge (intended by him 
as a temporary change for the benefit of his 
health) we clearly perceive the interposition of 
a kind Providence in bringing him to spend 


his last moments on earth amongst his cherish- 
ed and affectionate friends: and we deem it a 
high privilege to have been itted to render 


e last mournful offices of sincere regard to 

one so much loved and esteemed. 

Resolved, That we tender our unaffected ex- 
ressions of condolence to the afflicted and 
ighly res relict and children, and nu- 

merous relatives of the d and would 
affectionately, in mitigation of their sorrow for 
the irreparable loss which iy Hage sustained, 
express our confident belief, that they are not 

ed to mourn, as some are, without hope, 
and that their temporary loss is his eternal 

n. 


Resolved, That a copy of these proceedin 
be handed to the widow and friends of the de- 


For the Presbyterian. 


New England and the General As- 
sembly. 


Messrs. Editors—I fear that there is an 
undue sensitiveness in some parts of our 
Church with regard to our New England 
brethren, with whom we have for years been 
in fraternal correspondence. Some few of 
these brethren, I know, have been injudi- 
cious, and even fanatical. But that even a 
respectable minority of them are so, I must 
be slow to believe. With but little excep- 
tion, their delegates to our late Assembly 
said nothing that the most fastidious could 
object to, as one of yourselves who was pre- 
sent, Messrs. Editors, will remember. And 
ag one delegated to attend the Vermont 
Convention, I must say, that while a few 
Harry H rs would have “ raised Cain,” 
an overwhelming majority, four-fifths pro- 
bably, of the Convention, were moderate 
and conservative in their views, and would 
deprecute anything like a rupture of that 
correspondence that has so long and so 
pleasantly existed between the two bodies. 

I spent some four weeks in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and during that time I 
heard but one sentiment with regard to our 
fraternal correspondence. And only once 
did I hear anything like an abolition ser- 
mon. It is true, there is undue excitement 
because of the late doings of Congress; but 
with that we have nothing to do, and neither 
should they, as ecclesiastical bodies. No; 
let us continue to receive their delegates, 
and hear them, as long as they act with 
Christian prudence, and as soon as they pass 
this line, on withdraw fellowship; but not 
till then. Let the sin lie at their door, of a 
breach.of that charity which “is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.” 


Even in the Massachusetts Consociation, | 


and the Rhode Island body, I perceived a 


| large majority were for moderation and Chris- 


tian. propriety in the premises. And why 
should discourage, by any act of ours, 
those good and true the 
who have, mot only, those rabid few of their 


on nt brethren. who were appointed 


‘| ty attend our Assembly 


next, year from Ver- 
mont, should be there, we will hear nothing 


ional’ church was the 
© on! 


are heard declar- . 


t, 1854, to give expression to | 


_ be priests hav- 
of bury. | 


President of Bullington College, 


Rev. Professor Torrey of Mi 


the Middle. 
bary Co New England’ has muéh that 


is censtrable, and’ many “ new fangled no- 
tions,” but “ with all tier faults, I love her 


It need not Be proved that Christians 
should abstain from known and acknow- 
ledged evil. A little reflection would set 
the doubting right with referenee to that 
point. When we come to speak of that 
which is évil in appearance, the path of duty 
is not so plain to some, who are, in the main, 
conscientious, in that rich—may we 
not say matchless—cluster of exhortations 
found in one of the epistles to the Thessalo- 
‘nians, we are instructed to “abstain from 
all‘appearance of evil.” It is not enough 
to abstain from what we know to be evil; we 


should ‘also avoid thé ‘appearance of it. 


Here are two leading points, the first of 
which is, that Christians ought to abstain 
from all that to them appears evil. They 
may be mistaken about the true character of 
what has to them that appearance; it may 
not be as bad as it seems to be; but they are 
required to abstain from it, till to their own 
minds at least, those appearances clear 
away. Weare not at liberty to fellowship 
apparent evil, till the true character of it is 
known beyond a doubt, but should, if pos- 
sible, beware of it till then. The doubt- 
fulness which attends many questions of 
every day life, is evidently intended to keep 
us on our guard against real evil under a 
ious exterior. 
Could we know precisely where the line 
is between good and evil, there would be 
less need of caution ; but, as it is, our safety 
consists—not in seeing how near we can 
come to evil and yet avoid it, but—in keep- 
ing as far as possible from what has to us 
the ap nee of it. It is so, often, in the 
natural world. An ingredient that looks 
like deadly poison, should not, in the want 
of certain proof, be needlessly taken into 
our stomachs to the endangering of our 
lives; but that appearance should rather lead 
us to most scrupulously against it. So 
it is with reference to all that has the sem- 
blance of evil. If there is a doubt with 
reference to its true character, it is prudent 
to keep as far from needless risk as possible, 
but it is not prudent or safe to take — 
course that has to us the appearance of evil, 
in the hope that it is evil only in appear- 
ance. Our safety requires us to go still 
further. If we are doubtful whether the 
omen is evil, we should, if ible, 

tain from that which is thus involved, till 
those doubts are scattered, 
any way before us, about w 
cluster. 

The other leading point to which we re- 
ferred is, that, as far as known duty will 
permit, we are required to abstain from what 
to others has the appearance of evil. 

If duty clearly require us to take this 
course or that, we are to be inflexibly firm ; 
whatever others may do or say. e refer 
to cases which have the appearance of evil 
to others, while our own course of duty is 
not so plain, though they may appear to us 
harmless and unexceptionable. 

The. principle contained in the passage 
quoted requires us to have reference to the 
conscientious views of others, and to abstain 
not only from acknowledged evil, and from 
what may have the appearance of it to us, 
but, as far as consists with known duty, 
from what others regard as evil. The in- 
junction is not, abstain from all known 
and acknowledged evil; it is not, abstain 
from some appearance of evil; it is not, ab- 
stain from all that appears to us evil; the 
spiritand the language of it are far more com- 
prehensive—* Abstain from all appearance 
of evil.” And this divine principle knows 
of no restriction till appearances come in 
contact with obvious duty. Should evil, as 
it does in many cases, appear to be on both 
sides, we are to take that course which seems 
to be the most free from it. 

Such was the principle upon which the 
apostle Paul acted, though a strenuous advo- 
cate for Christian liberty, when he said, ‘If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
more while the world standeth.” To eat it 
does not appear to me to be evil, but if it has 
thatap nce to others, if my eating of that 
which has been offered to idols, make my 
brother to offend, stumble, or fall, I will do 
no more that way while the world standeth. 
It is still lawful for me as before, but it is 
not expedient. Upon analogous points, it 
is our duty to follow this example. The 
Scriptures do not decide for nor against 
many things which some regard as 
and others as evil, but they lay down gene- 
ral principles, which, in most cases, will en- 
able us to determine what we ought to do. 
One of these is this, “‘ Abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil.”” We should do this for 
the sake of the Church and of the world, 
over the destinies of which every one has 
more or less influence, if not for our own. 
Such are the claims of piety upon all who 
profess it. To complain of them, is to com- 
plain that the way of life is too safe. To 
strive to evade them, is to strive to evade 
the “grasp of mercy.’ To murmur at 
them is to murmur at the deep solicitude 
which heaven feels for our highest useful- 
ness. And then, after all our complaints, 
and strivings, and murmurings, the divine 

uisition still stands, and will stand. It 
will be God’s sacred requirement of us, “‘ Ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil.’ 

The duty which we have endeavoured to 
point out, admits of very extensive applica- 
tion ; but we can now do little more than 
suggest some of the ways in which it may, 


there is 
ich they do not 


more or less, apply to most Christian 


churches. 

First, it applies to many who are very ir- 
regular in their attendance upon the poset 
ing of the gospel. We speak not of those 
who are too aged or infirm to attend, many 
such will moet with us in the house of God 
no more; we speak not of the sick, nor of 
those who are necessarily in attendance upon 
them, but of those who attend to their se- 
cular duties during the week, but neglect 
the house of God on the Sabbath. Such a 
course certainly has, in the estimation of 
many, the appearance of evil, and in that 
light we are required to abstain from it, as 
far as known duty will permit. It applies 
also to many with reference to weekly pray- 
er-meetings. In most of our villages, more 

rofessors of religion could probably be 
ound at the stores during the hour of pray- 
er, than with those who are assembled for 
that purpose, though their business might 
be done with ease before or after meeting. 
Such a course certainly has the appearance 
of evil, from which God requires us to ab- 
stain, as far as other duties will permit. 

It applies also to some things connected 
with most of the fairs, now so common in our 
churches. Without expressing an opinion 
of the facts, it ia not to be denied, that to 
many conscientious people they have the ap- 
pearance of evil, on account of which we 
ought to abstain from them as far as known 
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all who. profess to be the. 
God,,. It is right to 
1a requires it, 


been engaged for a lon 


upo 
reference to the use of 
to relax im such a way as to avoid, as 
much as possible, what may seem to be evil | 
to ourselves, or to others. 3 

It applies also to our secular employ- 
ments, as well as to our enjoyments. We 
have no.right to engage in any sinful avoca- 
tion, or in any that, when properly viewed, 
can be made to appear sinful to ourselves, 
or to others. The only exception is, when 
duty clearly requires us, to pursue a given 
course, whatever others may think of it. 
The apostle Paul exercised himself to have 
a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man, and he taught us to give 
no offence where known duty would allow 
us to avoid it. Our Saviour taught that it 
was better to suffer death than to give need- 
less offence to one of his little ones, and ac- 
7 wrought a miracle himself, to pay 
tribute, though improperly im upon 
him, lest bo 

In harmony with these precepts and ex- 
amples, may every one be’ indused to ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil, as well as 
from evil itself. 


REST OF THE SABBATH. 


The North British Review speaks of the 
physical necessity of the Sabbath as follows : 


“The Creator has given us a natural res- 
torative—sleep; and a moral restorative— 
Sabbath-keeping; and it is ruin to dispense 
with either. Under the pressure “of high 
excitement, individuals have passed eae 
together with little sleep, or none; but when 
the process is long continued, the over-driv- 
en powers rebel, and fever, delirium, and 
death come on. Nor canthe natural amount 
be systematically curtailed without. corres- 
ponding mischief. The Sabbath does not 
arrive like sleep. The day of rest does not 
steal over us like the hour of slumber. It 
does not entrance us almost whether we will 
or not; but, addressing us as intelligent 
beings, our Creator assures us that we need 
it; and bids us notice its return,.and court 
its renovation. And if, going in the face of 
the Creator’s kindness, we force ourselves to 
work all days alike, it is not long till we 
pay the forfeit. ‘The mental worker—the 
man of business, or the man of letters, finds 
his ideas coming turbid and slow; the 
equipoise of his faculties is upset, he grows 
moody, fitful, and capricious; and with his 
mental elasticity broken, should any disaster 
occur, he subsides into habitual melancholy, 
or in self-destruction speeds his guilty exit 
from a gloomy world. And the manual 
worker—the artizan, the engineeer, by toil- 
ing on from day to day, and week to week, 
the bright intuition of his eyes gets blunted ; 
and, forgetful of their cunning, his fingers 
no longer perform their feats of twinklin 
agility, nor by a plastic touch mould d 
matter, or wield mechanic power; but ming- 
ling his life’s blood in his daily drudgery, 
his locks are prematurely gray, his general 
humour sours; and slaving it till he has be- 
come a morose or reckless man, for an extra 
effort, or any blink of balmy feelings, he 
must stand indebted to opium or alcohol.” 


Open-Air Preaching in England. 


Quite an interest has been awakened in 
open-air preaching, both in England and 
Scotland. The success of the efforts made 
thus far is highly encouraging. The Lon- 
don Record, whilst in favour of this scheme 
for reaching many who would not otherwise 
hear the word of God, at the same time sug- 
gests that it might be well to give the in- 
door sermons more of the cast of the out- 
door ones. 

““We can hardly be in error (says the 
Record) in regarding the rapid increase of 
open-air preaching as a ae ome: of growing 
vigour on the part of the Church. It is an 
honest effort to obey the Divine command, 
‘Go ye into the Melwe s and hedges, that 
my house may be filled. 

Nor does there seem to be any reason to 
doubt that men are by degrees learning this 
work, and that God is granting a blessing. 
For many years past we felt the chief aiff 
culty to & that there were no efficient out- 
door preachers, and that a sermon likely to 
arrest and fix a crowd of passers-by was 
rarely, if ever, to be heard. This objection 
to the effort seems to be gradually disap- 
pearing. A deeper earnestness has filled 
the minds of those who labour, and it seems 
tolerably certain, that to a considerable ex- 
tent, good is doing by their efforts. 

But, at this stage of the question, a 
thought necessarily suggests itself to the 
mind, which ought, perhaps, to be — 
circulated; since it may re-act on muc 
that has been defective, and may thus tend 
to improvement even where improvement 
was not originally pu . 

We hear it said, and doubtless truly— 
that by going into a public thoroughfare, 
and addressing the crowds in a warm, fa- 
miliar, but earnest and solemn manner, 
their attention is roused, their hearts ap- 
pear touched, and hopes are thus excited 
that souls may be saved by this out-door 
——. which would otherwisv, to all 

uman apprehension, seem likely to be lost. 

Now we accept all this as true, and as so 
much real gain. Beyond a doubt the gos- 
pel message is thus dropped into the ears of 
men whom no inducement would bring 
within the walls of achurch. But side by 
side with them may stand others with whom 
the style of the discourse, rather than the 
place in which it is delivered, makes all the 
difference between acceptance and non-ac- 
ceptance. We wish to ask, what would 
have been the result, had these same sermons 
been preached in the church? We know of 
one or two instances, in which sermons, such 
as would be regarded as fit for Smithfield or 
the Seven Dials, are now preached in a large 
church; and the result is, that the church 
is filled with poor people, up to the very 
doors. 

Placed in this light, the question surely 
becomes a deeply important one. Good is 
being done by out-door preaching. Is that 
good done by merely changing the place in 
which a sermon is delivered? Is it the same 
smooth, calm, meditative discourse that 
would be delivered in St. John’s chapel or 
in Islington church? Or is it not something 

tly different? And if it is something 
ifferent, may not the inquiry be worth mak- 
ing—Whether it is the change of , Or 
the change of style, that produces the atten- 
tion and the excitement? In a word, whe- 
ther the sermon which is found peculiarly 
werful to touch the heart, when preached 
in the market-place, would not fill the aisles 
and produce anxious inquirers, if reached 
in the church? We do not forget that souls 
need to be edified as well as awakened, but 
will suggest whether, even for edification, a 
more lively style of address than is generally 
adopted might not be found desirable. 

An affirmative answer, let it be remem- 
bered, does not prove that out-door preach- 
ing is. unnecessary. It onl proves that 
some of the beneficial results which at present 
seem to flow from out-door preaching might 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


On the 6th of July last, Mr. Kirk, a 
member of the British House of Commons, 
ve the following statistics in his speech 
the members of Parliament :—The 
in 1852, is, 
man tholics; 1,024,635; i 
liams, 394,595; Presbyterians, 
Number in jail in’ Ulster then, 1500, of 
whom there were, Roman Catholics, 862; 
Episcopalians, 416; Presbyterians, 155. 
Proportion to each: Roman Catholics, 1 in 
1188; Episcopaligns, 1 in 948; Presbyte- 
rians, 1 in 3374. Belfast, Derry, and Mon- 
aghan, populatios, Roman Catholics, 101,- 
882; Episcopalians, 49,981; Presbyterians, 
81,864. Namber of Roman Catholics in 
workhouse, 1668; Episcopalians, 803; Pres- 
byterians, 452; proportion, Roman Catho- 
lics, 1 in 61; Episcopalians, 1 in 62; Pres- 
byteri 1 in 181. Prison returns in 
September, 1853—There were jail in all 
Ireland then, 6006, of these there were Ro- 
man Catholics. 5268; Episcopalians, 601; 
Presbyteriags, 187. Number in convict 
risons in #eland, 13th September, 1853: 
902, of wim there were, Roman Catho- 
lics, 3636; Episcopalians, 222; Presbyte- 
rians, 44. pril 1854, there were in Ar- 
mah Union Workhouse, Roman Catholics, 
125; Episcomlians, 96; Presbyterians, 9. 
Armagh jail,at the same time, 96, of these 
we have, Ronan Catholics, 70; Episco 
lians, 23; Presbyterians, 3.” — Lo 
Evening Mai 


Abide with us, for it is Evening. 


Tarry wits me, O, my Saviour! 
For theday is passing by; 

See! the hades of evening gather, 
And th) night is drawing nigh! 

Tarry with me! tarry with me! . 
Pass m) not unheeded by! ; 


Many friends were gathered round me, 
In the bright days of the past ; | 
But the grave has closed above them, 
And I Inger here the last! 
I am londy; tarry with me 
Till the dreary night is past. 
Dimm’d for me is earthly beauty; 
Yet the spirit’s eye would fain 
Rest upon thy lovely features: 
Shall I seek, dear Lord, in vain? 
_ Tarry with me, O, my Saviour! 
Let me see thy smile again! 


Dull my ear to earth-born music: 
Speak thou, Lord, in words of cheer: 
Feeble, tottering my fvotstep, 
Sinks my heart with sudden fear: 
Cast thine arms, dear Lord, around me, 
Let me feel thy presence near. 


Faithful memory paints before me 
Every deed and thought of sin: 
Open thou the blood-filled fountain, 
Cleanse my guilty soul within: 

Tarry, thou forgiving Saviour ! 
Wash me wholly from my sin! 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, 
Paler now the glowing West ; 
Swift the night of death advances ; 
Shall it be the night of rest? 
Tarry with me, O, my Saviour! 
Lay my head upon thy breast! 
Feeblaggembling, fainting, dying, 
Lord, 1 tast myself on thee: 
Tarry witt me, through the darkness! 
While Isleep, still watch by me, 
Till the merning, then awake me, 
Dearest Lord, to dwell with thee. 


Irreligion of the Great Men of 
France. 


BY LAMARTINE. 

I know not when, but certain it is that 
the nation hasan immense progress to make 
in serious thought, if she wishes to remain 
free. If we look at the characters compared 
as regards religious sentiment, of the great 
nations of Europe and America, and even 
Asia, the advantage is not for us. The great 
men of other countries live and die on the 
scene of history, looking up to heaven; our 
great men appear to live and die, forgetting 
completely the only idea for which it is 


worth living and dying—they live and die 
looking at the spectator, or at most, at pos- 
terity. 


Open the history of America, the history 
of England, and the history of France, read 
the great lives, the great deaths, the great 
martyrdoms, the great words at the hour 
when the ruling thought of life reveals itself 
in the last words of the dying. But cross 
the Atlantic, traverse the Channel, come to 
our times, open our annals, and listen to the 
last words of the great political actors of the 
drama of our liberty. One would think 
that God was eclipsed from the south, that 
his name was unknown in the language. 
History will have the air of an atheist, when 
it recounts to posterity these annihilations, 
rather than deaths of celebrated men in the 
greatest year of France. 

Look at Mimbeau on the bed of death. 
“Crown me with flowers,” said he, “intoxi- 
cate me with perfumes. Let me die to the 
sound of delicicus music.” 

Not a word cof God or of his soul. Sensu- 
al philosopher, he desired only — sen- 
sualism, a last yoluptuousness in his agony. 
Contemplate Madame Roland, the strong- 
hearted woman of the Revolution, on the 
cart that conveted her to death. She looked 
contemptuous’! on the besotted people who 
killed their pfophets and sibyls. Not a 


PHILADELPHIA, ..AND. NO.. 


lance towards heaven. Only one word for 
the earth she was quitting—“ © Liberty!” 

Approach the dungeon door of the Giron- 
dins. Their last night is a banquet; the 
only hymn, the Marseillaise! Follow Ca- 
mille Desmoulins to his execution. A cool 
and indecent pleasantry at the trial, and a 
long imprecation on the road to the guillo- 
tine, ‘were the two last dying thoughts of 
this dying man on his way to his last tri- 
bunal. 

Hear Danton on the platform of the scaf- 
fold, at the distance of a line from God and 
eternity. “TI have had a good time of it; 
let me go to sleep.” Then to the execution- 
er, “ You will show my head to the people; 
it is worthy the trouble !”’ 

His faith, annihilation; his last sign, vani- 
ty. Behold the Frenchmen of this latter 


“EW hat must one think of the religious sen- 


} timent of a free people, whose great figures 


seem thus to march in ion to annihi- 
lation, and to whom that terrible minister, 
death itself, recalls neither the threatenings 
nor promises of God! 

The Republic of these men without a God 
has quickly beew stranded. The liberty, won 
by so much heroism, and by so much genius, 
has not found in France a conscience to 
shelter it, a God to avenge it, a people to 
defend it ageinst that atheism which has 
been called glory. All ended in a soldier, 
and some apostate blicans cannot be he- 
roic. When you terrify it, it bends; when 

y it, it sells itself. It would be 
foolish to immolate itself. Who would 
ple ungratefal, and 
finished atheist re- 


take any heed? the 
God non-existent ! 
volutions. 


THE ‘Loe — 
The last look at the countenance of a dear 
friend, how tender, how touching, how i- 
ssible to describe! The heart goes forth | 
the eyes to the object, and concentrates 
upon it ite intensest affection. So the elders 
of Ephesus fellupon Paul’s neck and kissed. 
him, sorrowing most of all, for the words | 
which he spake, that they should see Ais face 
no. more. Acts xx, 38. Streaming eyes 
fastened upon that countenance still beam- | 
ing with sacred love, and impressed with the 
deep solicitude, just expressed in the pa- 
thetic words of his farewell address. It was 
their last look at a living friend, awaking a 
thousand thrilling testllections, associated 
with the grief of a fipal separation, for time. 
How often we cast the last look upon the 
e features of friend after friend, return- 
ing mo response to our tears, as they lie in 
the marble sleep of death, and then are 
shrouded in the darkness of the grave. But 
the last look, for time, between Christ’s 
friends, is not the last for eternity. Soon 
they will meet and behold one another, as 
saints in light, amid the glory of that place 
which the Lord has gone to prepare for 
them. “If I go away, I will come again and 
receive you to myself, that where I am, 
ye may be also.” Husband, wife, child, 
or friend of one who has died in the Lord, 
wilt thou see that friend again, and enjoy 
the bliss of heavenly communion? If thy 
heart and treasure are in heaven, this re- 
union is at hand; if not, how fearful, how 
sad the thought, that where they are, you 
cannot come; that you have indeed, if you 
continue in your sin, taken your last look at 
these departed ones, and shall see them no 
more, unless, afar-off, in the — of 
glo: while you, alas, are for ever shut out. 
any, indeed, are the last looks, the last 
partings upon earth. The heart and memo- 
ry strive to retain the image of those greatly 
beloved, but the eye sees them no more. 
But there is one look, the look of faith, 
which fastens the heart unalterably and 
for ever upon its glorious object :—‘ Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.” This is the steady gaze of 
the eoul upon him who is infinitely precious, 
the chiefest of ten thousand, the one alto- 
gether lovely. It is not a transient glance, 
turned off to the fading glories of the world. 
It binds the affections to the cross; it pene- 
trates within the veil; it kindles and cherish- 
es unquenchable desires to bear the Sa- 
viour’s likeness, and to dwell in his presence. 
Infinite Grace confers this amazing honour 
and privilege upon those who give their 
hearts and lives to him upon earth. “ We 
all, with open face, beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” Whateye, now 
tracing these lines, ‘shall behold the King 
in his beauty;” or, 
“ Shall see salvation from afar, 
But never taste his grace.” 


Protestant and Popish Charities in 
New Orleans, 


The Semi- Weekly Creole thus speaks of 
the comparative charities of Protestantism 
and Popery in New Orleans: 

‘“‘ We have strong evidence of a growing 
vitality in the religion of Protestant sects 
in New Orleans. Before, however, entering 
upon the illustration of this fact, we cannot 
but advert to the entire absence of active 
charity on the part of the Roman Catholic 

riests and their most devoted followers. 

hey have had a firm foothold in the Cres- 
cent City since the lines designating its 
boundaries were first drawn. Yet from that 
day to this, no public charities, exclusively 
theirs—no practical benevolence, amelio- 
rating the condition of the poorer classes— 
no measures to extend the influences of a pure 
morality, not directly calculated also, to ag- 
grandize the Church, have been originated 
and sustained by the money and labours of 
the priests. In proof of this, we state the 
fact that the first orphan asylum, establish- 
ed in this city, was the Boy’s Asylum, in 
the Fourth District, a Protestant institu- 
tion. 

“Tt is true there are Roman Catholic asy- 
lums, but they are afterthoughts. The zeal 
of Protestants had shamed the priests in- 
to the measure, as also into many other 
charities. Father Matthew, for example, 
was not sent forth on a Temperance crusade 
to get money and power for Propagandism, 
until Protestants had prepared the way and 
set the example of total abstinence. And, 
as to the Roman Catholic Asylums of this 
city, it is a fact that they depend upon an- 
nual State aid, and the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those not identified with the Roman 
Catholic Church, for support. The popular 
actor, the world renowned songstress, the 
menagerie, the museum, and the hippo- 
drome, contribute more each year, than the 
bishops, the clergy, or the religious devotee. 
But there is reason for zeal in their support, 
for these institutions are schools of Roman 
Catholic propagandism. Their only truly 
flourishing asylums are those designed for 
girls, knowing that Roman Catholic mothers 
aid them to rear Roman Catholic children: 
and with the desire of a more extensive 
proselytism, the orphan girls of Protestant 
parents are more sedulously sought by the 
conductors of these institutions, than the 
friendless offspring of Roman Catholics them- 
selves. 

‘Tt is true that they have of late years, 
since Protestantism has begun to show vi- 
tality, piled up magnificent structures of 
brick and mortar, under the title of church- 
es and chapels, but without extending the 
knowledge of religious truth, purifying the 
morals of the community, or awakening a 
more ‘public respect for the ordinances of re- 
ligion. The 7 and dirty lanes are 
not fields for their Christian benevolence, 
for there ignorance and superstition prevail, 
which are the very engines of a spiritual des- 
potism. They never contribute alms to suc- 
cour the dying, when plague visits the doom- 
ed city; for this adds nothing to the power 
of the Church. They established no schools 
until the State seemed about to imbue the 
minds of the entire youth with a love of 
liberty, and endow them with the power of 
independent thought. We see no develop- 
ment of that benevolence which is express- 
ed in efforts to elevate, reform, enlighten, 
and purify those who sit in darkness and 
have none to point the way to the fountain 
of immortal life. 

“ A, similar condition of religious action, 
some years since, existed in regard to Pro- 
testants then in the city. For a long pe- 
riod, little was done to scatter the seeds of 
truth, or provide the means for continued 
self-culture in Christian graces. 

By subscriptions of Ghristians abroad, a 
sailors’ Bethel was erected on our levee, but 
never completed, and left to stand, a monu- 
ment of the entire indifference of the people 
to the existence of the gospel among seamen, 
until its dilapidated condition comers the 
authorities to order its removal. The sailor 
was uncared for; the widow neglected; the 
youth left to roam about the streets, without 
the solicitations of the Sabbath-echools; and 
families never entered for the purpose of 
Bible or tract distribution. go 

“‘This state of indifference no longer ex- 
ists. Theseamen in our ports may hear the 


pel, and avoid the dance-house and ram 
| ens by seeking the Home. Protestant asy- 


YORK... 


and, the ladies visit the 


lanes and hy-places, 

and thrift, with the word of God in their 
hands, and the feeling of Christian ‘ve in 
their hearts. Colporteurs scatter tracts and 
religious books broadcast through the city; 
the whole field of operation is carefully sur- 
veyed, and with steady, undeviating effort, 
the way is y prepared for the occu- 
pation of point after point, with the h- 
ed gospel and the ordinances of the Protest- 
ant Church, until even stolid Roman Ca- 
tholicism is itself alarmed in view of the pros- 


| pect of its final utter overthrow in the city 


once wholly under its dominion. 

“The benevolence and active charities of 
the Protestant Church increase with every 
year. One plan is scarcely executed before 
another of greater importance is undertaken ; 
one scheme of home labour is scarcely de- 
vonened before another is presented demand- 
ing igher self-denial. e see the results 
in the growing Americanization of New Or- 
leans. Much as has, however, been done, 
there is a vast labour still to be accomplish- 
ed. So vast as to cause faintness of heart 
and gloomy despondency but for the prom- 


ises of the Bible, that an arm mightier than 
one of flesh is ever ready to aid.’ 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


A long letter from the East India Direc- 
tors to the Governor General, dated July 
19, 1854, has been printed. The Directors 
allude to the satisfactory evidence which 
they have received of the high attainments 
in English literature and European science 
which have been acquired of late years by 
some of the natives of India, and state their 
desire “to extend far more widely the means 
of acquiring general European knowledge of 
a less high order, but of such a character as 
may be practically useful to the people of 
Tndia in their different spheres of life.” 
Among the measures by which this object 
is to be brought about are the creation of an 
educational department in each of the presi- 
dencies, an adbiqelite system of inspection, 
and the institution of Universities after the 
model of the London University, each of 
which shall have in connection with it pre- 
paratory and “ affiliated” institutions, which 
may be conducted by persons of all religious 
persuasions, Christians or otherwise, the ex- 


aminations for degrees not comprising any 
subject connected with religious lief; the 
district, 


establishment of schools in ie 
not to train highly a few youths, but to pro- 
vide more opportunities than now exist for 
the acquisition of such an improved educa- 
tion as will make those who possess it more 
useful members of society in every condi- 
tion of life; and, lastly, the establishment 
of what have been termed indigenous 
schools. 


DEATH-BED ELOQUENCE. 


The work of preaching Christ is not res- 
tricted to any time or place, or favoured 
class of individuals. A Wilberforce could 

roclaim the gospel of love on the floor of 
Parliament House, though he never wore a 
surplice, and never had a bishop’s hand on 
his honoured head. Thomas Cranfield, the 
lay philanthropist, preached to the boister- 
ous rabble of London till they proposed a 
‘three cheers’ for his thrilling exhortation. 
Hannah More preached Christ in the draw- 
ing-room; Elizabeth Fry in the prison-cell, 
and the lately departed Meeks preached in 
the Sabbath-school teacher’s chair. Harlan 
Page scattering tracts through a city work- 
shop; Neal Dow pleading against the dram 
shops; Nettleton whispering his solemn 
words in an inquiry meeting; the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter murmuring the name of 
Jesus with her faint, dying voice; and the 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain leaning on his 
crook to talk of eternity toa passer-by, were 
all of them intensely earnest preachers of 
righteousness. 

The Church bas had few more faithful 
preachers than Thomas Halyburton, who a 
century and a half ago sat in the “ divinity 
chair” of the Scotch University of St. An- 
drews. And his most impressive discourses 
were delivered on a dying bed. ‘This is 
the best pulpit,” said he, “that ever I was 
in; I am laid on this bed for this end, that 
I may commend my Lord.” 

The sermons which Halyburton preached, 
when in health, to the students of St. An- 
drews are now nearly perished; but the 
diary of the last happy weeks and months 
in his sick chamber never can be forgotten. 
It is a book for every room of suffering. 
To his wife, who s weeping by his bed. 
side, he once said, “‘ My sweet bird, are you 
here? I am no more thine. I am the 
Lord’s. On the day I took you by the hand 
in marriage, I wist not how I could ever 
get my heart off you again, but now I have 
got it done. o not weep; you should 
rather rejoice. Rejoice with me, and let us 
exalt His name together. We shail be one 
family in heaven, but you must even stay 
awhife after me to take care of God’s bairns.” 
At another time he remarked to her, after 
a night of excruciating pain :—“‘ Jesus came 
to me im the third watch of the night, walk- 
ing upon the waters; and he said to me, ‘I 
am Alpha and Omega, the as and 
the end; I have the keys of hell and of 
death.’ He stilled the tempest in my soul, 
and lo! there was a sweet calm!” 

When the eighty-fourth Psalm had been 
sung for him he said:—“ I have always had 
a mistuned voice, but worst of all, a mis- 
tuned heart; but shortly, when I join the 
temple-service above, there shall not be, 
world without end, one string of my affec- 
tions out of tune.” To his aged:elder he 
remarked :—“ Jamie, ye are an auld man, 
and I am dying; yet the child is going to 
die an hundred yearsold. Iam like ashock 
of corn fully ripe. I have ripened fast un- 
der the bright Sun of Righteousness, and I 
have had brave showers.’ 

We have read of many sublime displays 
of courage in the dying hour, but never met 
with such a calm confronting of the King 
of terrors as the following’ passage displays: 
‘“‘Tam not acting the fool,” said he to his 
physician, “but I have weighed eternity 
during the past night. I have looked on 
death as stripped of all things pleasant to 
nature; I have considered the spade and 
the grave, and every circumstance in death 
that is terrible to us! And under the view 
of all these, I found that in the ways of 
God that gave me satisfaction—not merely 
a rational satisfaction, but a heart-engaging 
power that makes me rejoice.” In these 
days of sudden departures at the stroke of 
the cholera pestilence, how cheering to read 
such lofty words! : 

On the morning of the tee 
1712, he went down intp the dark valley. 


Yet he did not. go alone, nor did the calm 


sunshine withdraw from his pathway; in 


the even-time it was light about him. Just 


before he died he said :—* TI am thinking on 
the pleasant spot of earth that I will get to 
lie in, close beside Mr. Rutherford and 
Principal Anderson. I will come in as the 
little ‘one’ among them, and I will get m 

little George ‘in my hand, and O! Lge’ | 
be a group of bonmie dust!’ . ing the 


failed him. ~ 
angeli was eloquent, and when be 
could not speak, he gently clapped his hands 


| 


oe 


patty 


whieh the like the 
Reader, our 


THE SAINT AND THE SINNER. 
If Christ should say to the wicked as to 
the righteous, on the last day, “I 


hungered, and ye gave me moat 


thirsty, and ye gave me drink,” 
would not ask, “when saw we thee hungry?” 


&c. They would think themselves worthy 


of the commendation ; for they wn con- 
tended that they had good hearts and loved 
Christ. Just so it is now. His enemies 
most confidently and strenuously assert that 
they do love him, while his friends are 
very suspicious of themselves, often doubt 
whether they do love him, and are always 
slow to declare it, and when they do, it is 
ag with regret that they love him so 
ittle. 

Christians wonder why they should be 
saved. Sinners wonder why they should 
not besaved. The sinner agks, “‘ What have 
I done?” The Christian, “What have I 
not done?’ The sinner says he does the 
best he can. The Christian knows he does 
not. Who was it that said, “‘ Behold, I am 
vile?” Was it Saul, Judas, or Jeroboam? 
No. It was Job, “a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feared God and eschewed evil.” 

The habits of an evangelically righteous 
man are holy; his sins are but occasional 
acts, contrary to his fixed habits; whereas, 
with the unregenerate, it is just the reverse. 
He may do good actions, but his habits are 
sinfal. The Christian acts out of character 
when he sins; but when the other sins, he 
acts in character. With the former, sin is 
a digression; with the latter, it is the main 
stay. The one walks in the ways of obedi- 
ence, though he is guilty of occasional ab- 
errations; the other w in the ways of 
disobedience habitually. Devotion is with 
the Christian a habit, though he be -some- 
times indevout; so is trust in God, though 
he sometimes distrust him ; so is the strictest 
sobriety and the severest rectitude, though 
he may occasionally be betrayed into acta 
that are op to these virtues. 

It must be acknowledged, that if the sin- 
ners are not out of their senses, the saints are. 
There is madness somewhere. If Festus 
was not beside himself, Paul certainly was. 
The one party or the other is dreaming. 
Whois it? Paul or Festus Nevins. 


OBJECT OF LIFE. 


Remember that God sent you into the 
world for religion. We are but to pass 
through our pleasant fields, or our hard la- 
bours; but to lodge a little while in our 
fair palaces, or our meaner cottages; but to 


bait in the way at our full tables, or our 


spare diet. But then only man does his 
proper employment, when he prays and does 
charity, and mortifies his unruly appetites, 
and restrains his violent passions, and be- 
comes like to God, and imitates his only Son. 
Then he is dressing himself for eternity, 
where he must dwell or abide, either in an 
excellent, beautiful country, or in a prison of 
amazement and eternal horror. ithout 
much time, anda wary life, and a- diligent 
circumspection, we cannot ify our sins, 
or do the first works of grace. I pray God 
we be not found to have grown ‘like the 
sinews of old age, from strength to remissness ; 
from thence to dissolution, and infirmity and 
death.—Jeremy Taylor. 


SPAIN AND PROTESTANTISM. 


The Edinburgh Witness takes occasion, 
from the present condition of affairs in Spain, 
to exhibit the contrast presented by the 
history of the Protestant and Romish na- 
tions of Europe during the last three contu- 
ries:—‘‘ The sixteenth century started the 
European nations in a new career, and put 
it in the power of each to choose either the 
principle of mere will or authority; the one 
compendious principle according to which 
both Church and State were governed under 
the Papacy, or that of Jaw—law expressing 
not the will of one man, but the collective 
reason of the nation, the distinctive principle 
of government under Protestantism. The 
nations made their choice. Some ran 
themselves on this side, some on that; and 
the sixteenth century saw them standing 
abreast, like competitors at the ancient Olym- 
pic games, ready, on the signal being given, 
to dart forward in the race for victory. 

“They did not stand abreast, be it ob- 
served. The several competitors in this 
high race did not start on equally advanta- 

ousterms. The rich and powerful nations 

eclared for Popery and arbitrary govern- 
ment; the weak and third-rate ones for 
Protestantism. On one side stood Spain, 
then at the head of Europe—rich in arts, in 
military glory, in the genius and chivalry of 
its people, in 
the mistress, besides, of splendid colonies. 
By her side stood France—the equal of 
Spain in art, in civilization, in mili 
enius, and inferior only to her proud neigh- 
urin the single articleof colonies. Austria 
came next, and then Italy. Such were the 
illustrious names ranged on the one side. 
All of them were powerful, opulent, highly- 
civilized, and some of them cherished the 
recollections of imperishable renown, which 
is a mighty power in itself. We have no 
such names to recount on the other side. 
Those nations which entered the lists against 
the others were but second and third-rate 
wers; Britain, which scarce 4 
oot-breadth of tersitory beyond her own 
island——Holland, a country torn from the 
waves—the Netherlandsand Prussia, neither 
of which were of much consideration. In 
every particular the Protestant nations were 
inferior to the Papal nations, save in the 
single article of their Protestantism; never- 
theless, that one quality has been sufficient 
to counterbalance, and far more than coun- 
terbalance, all the advantages possessed by 
the others. Since the day we speak of, 
what a different career has been that of these 
nations! Three centuries have sufficed to 
reverse their position. Civilization, glory, 
extent of territory, and material wealth, 
have all over from the one side to the 
other. Of the Protestant nations, Britain 


alone is more powerful than the ‘whole of 
combined Europe in the sixteenth century.” 


“But, what is remarkable also, we find 
the varioud -nations of Ba at this hour — 
on the same side on whieh they ranged 


the resources of its soil, and~ 


themselves in the sixteenth century. Those — 


that n the opportunity whieh that 
century bt them of adopting gree 


sixteenth century, but her tears and her 
blood have been shed in vain: Th 

of Spain, and that of the Italian States, have 
been not unsimilar. They have 


into revolutions in quest of liberty, but have — 


found only deeper despotism. They have 
dethroned kings, 
tions, brought statesmen and citizens by 
thousands to the block; they have i 


and bled; but they have been unable to re-. 


verse their fatal choice at the Reformation.” 


new cqnatity- 
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| ‘Betninary at’ Prinée- 


tha A-prompt attendan¢e of the 
dents is highly desitable: 

pereeive that: Mr. Bridel of Paris, has 
lately published two volumes. of American 


parratives—Révite Améritam’é — translated 


from dnd borrowed from three 
Ameri¢an ‘works, Pastor's Sketch- 
es,” “by Dr. Spencer; Pastoral Reminis- 


cences,” by Dr. Kollock ; and * Incidents in 


a Pastor's Life,” by'Dr. Wisner... They are 
exciting interest in France, and are also read 


by the.Fsench Canadiaha, The last number 
of the’ Montreal Semeur has one of these 
narratives. It is pleasing. to see our Ame- 


rican authors thus:speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, and in other mations; - 

A Veteran Minister.—The Rev. John 
Sawyer of Garland, Maine, is the oldest off- 
ciating clergyman in this,country. “‘Fa- 
ther” Sawyer will -be ninety-nine years old 
next October. He.was born in Hebron, 
Connecticut, on the 9th of October, 1755. 
He was ordained in 1787, and has since been 
active in the duties of the Christian minis- 

‘How to Mottirpty MIssioNARIEs. — 

There is an obvious difference between the 


missionary spirit exhibited in — different’ 


churches and’ ‘congregations. One church 
seems all alive to the claims of the heathen, 
and manifests a profound interest in every 
effort for spreading the gospel among them. 
Its members talk of the labours and trials of 
the missionaries, they give; liberally their 
money and prayers to sustain them, and not 


unfrequently one of their number devotes 


himself to the work. Another congregation, 
adjacent perhaps, is just the reverse. Its 
members seem neither to know or care much 
as to the progress of the gospel abroad ; their 
donations towards the work are small, their 


prayers seldom have special reference to it, 


and none of their number have ever gone to 
preach glad tidings to them that sit in dark- 
ness. The following dialogue ‘between two 
ministers, from the Foreign Missionary, 
published. by our Foreign Board, may sug- 
gest the mae by which missionary churches 
are made such. | 

“< First Minister. Does your congregation 
show much of the missionary spirit? 

“‘ Second Minister, Seven members of my 
church, male and, female, are, now in the 
foreign migsi field;\two others, now in 
the theological: ‘seminary, are about to em- 
bark jn: the same work. 

“< First Minister. What means have you 
employed to keep up the missionary spirit 
of your church to a point which produces 
such ‘results? 

“ Second Minister. Only ordinary means, 
constantly used. I seldom preach a sermon 
in which I do. not, take occasion to hold up 
the subject of missions, in some one of its 
aspects, to the view of the people. 

‘‘Let every minister do likewise.— Cor. 
Sec.”’ 


LATITUDINARIANISM IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Puritan ‘Recorder, ‘in noticing the | 


remarks recently quoted in our columns 
from one of the New York daily papers, as 
to the prevalence of Infidelity and Latitudi- 
narianism in New England, says: 
4¢ We suppose the fact to be, that while a 
few men among us now make a vast amount 
of noise, those who look at us from a dis- 
tanee think that these are the whole people. 
But the our ayowed are 
very few, and t ter of the noise, 
the whole by shows a baker’s 
| 
We have more than once intimated, that 
a few. men were doing the work of bringing 
reproach upon the name of New England. 
We presume that the body: of the people in 
the land of the a adhere'to the faith 
of their fathers. But how does it happen, 
that they remain so silent, when Infidels, 
Latitudinarians, and fanatics, are creating 
the impression that their sentiments are 


those of “the whole people?” Heresies, | 


scepticism, apd fanaticism, lift up_ their 
voices .elgewhere;. but the public are very 
soon given te ta 

ropagandists are not to-be regarded as the 
whole people.” The 
fact that a haridful‘of such men can get up 
a hue andery, ‘which echoes through the 


land, untif'the impression is made that New ' 


England’ is running wild; and that the 
friends of truth and eoberness, howeyer 
merous; lock on in comparative silence, would 
seem. to. indicate that the spirit of the stern, 
brave old Pilgrims had hardly been transmit. 


ted to their descendants. The whole drift of 


our own remarks on the subject, however, was 
to show'that whilst New England was sitting 
in Presbyterian bodies, and 
undertaking té das? with them because of their 
wickédntes, ‘thers was ample ‘room for 'be- 

ginning the feformatory work-neater home. 
Tt ooqutted to ua, that whilst they wore 
tempting to remave, 

migh$ beam’ in thei, own ;,and that | 
they»might be open to the. Physi-,. 
cian; heal thyself” | It is perilous for people 


who ‘tive im: to: throw stones: | +416 
‘to foek mpward through the smoke of battle 
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readiness to | Strains, and jeontrols all second: causes, is 


piwill be completed : 


te from the eyes of | 
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within“ their! owm 
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be\supreme, 
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He knows Gea to 
with 


rte 


egtruction,,and ‘yet amidst the dis- 


commanding position, and is endowed with 
ses ‘God if everything. ‘The wild ‘perturbs- 


| tidns which threaten stability of thrones, 
the disorganizatidn of society, and the'des- 
tragtion of the ‘Church,’ ‘may ‘startle’ ‘and’ 
"| confound the sagacious and wise ten of this 
tery, | world, while he that confides in God stands 

ent | unappalled amidst the uproar, assured as he 
procure | is that the Lord reigna, and that every event 
shall minister to the accomplishment of his , 


most’ holy purposes.. He looks through 
socond causes to the great first cause. He 
would, indeed, despair both of the world and 
Church, did He supposé that they depended 
for their well-ordering merély' on those in- 


able... These, as every-day experience proves, 
are at,once limited in power and fallible in 
judgment.. He,. however, who diretts, re- 


infinitely wise’ and powerful, and ‘by, those 
who do not judge him from ‘parts of his 


at variance. The Lord reigns! Why should 
his children doubt or fear?’ | 

The aspects.of the present time are por- 
| tentous. Problems of difficult solution are 
the most .sagacious. When contemplating 
thei state of the religious and political 
worlds, a weak faith may suggest what is 
to be the issue of the events which are now 
developing themselves? There are wars and 
romours of wars; the nations are up- 


| heaving and threatening fierce collisions; 


armies, Pagan and nominally Christian, are 
organized for the conflict; and although a 
thousand conjectures are adventured as to 
the probable effects of these strangely assort- 
ed alliances, and of impending battles, no 
one can certainly foretell on whose banner 
vietory will perch, and what will be the re- 
lative position of the nations of the world 


of these increase their dominion, or shall 
they be shorn'of their present dignity ? Shall 
some of these be merged and lose their na- 
tionality, and shall new dynasties he form- 
ed? What great objects are to be achieved 
by their mutual collisions, and how is the 
social condition of man to be affected by de- 
feats and victories? Who can tell? Whose 
eye can pry into the future? Who can say 
whether the enslavement or liberties of men 
are to be promoted by the general embroil- 
ment of the nations? Politicians are now 
busy with, their speculations as to the pro- 
bable fature, and yet the events of a single 
month may falsify their specious predictions. 
The kings of the earth, who are prime 
movers in these things, cannot themselves 
foresee the ends to which their well con- 
sidered plans will lead them. They only 
calculate contingencies, and these may ma- 
terially vary from what they suppose they 
will be. Now, in this great uncertainty, 
surrounded by these startling portents, with 
no particular revelation as to immediate re- 
sults, the Christian can and may maintain a 
firm faith in that God who manages all 
| things according to the counsels of his own 
will, and rest satisfied that all will be 
right, and that every event, great or small, 
shall ultimately tend to his own great glory. 
As for his own personal interests, as they 
may be involved in the crisis which may 
occur, he can trust God that all will be well. 
If the earth will not rejoice that the Lord 
reigns, at least his heart shall be unmoved 
| amidst surrounding convulsions, knowing 
that his Father and his Friend is at the helm. 

Then too, in reference to the moral and 
religious changes which are developing them- 
selves, he can resort with confidence to the 
same unfailing source of consolation. The 
Church is God’s building, every spiritual 
stone entering into the structure is precious 
in his eyes. Its security is pledged by his 
promise, and against all opposing influences 
it is fortified by his omnipotence. He isa 
| wall of fire round about it, and a glory in 
the midst of it. By the Church, in its gen- 
eral sense, we do not mean everything which 
may enter into the constitution of its visi- 
bility, much less the trappings which super- 
stition and ignorance bave hung round its 
external form; but the congregation of true 
believers, who love and serve the Lord in 
‘sincerity, whatever may be their organiza- 
tion. These are the saints of the Most 
High, who shall never perish, or be plucked 
out of his hand. The Church, however, as 
it now strikes the eye, is the visible body of 
professed believers, and it is this which so 
| frequently undergoes great and discouraging 
changes. No human power can guard it 
against the intrusion of those who are only 
of the world, and destitute of spiritual grace. 
These, numerous as they are, form a dis- 
turbing element. They attempt, by their 
example, to seduce the true members of 
Christ into the world’s fashions, and to ob- 
literate the line of distinction between the 
carnal and spiritual. Men too, of unsancti- 
fied intellect, and mere speculatists in theo- 
logy, gain admission even to the pulpit, and 
soon form a leaven of Christ-opposing doc- 
trines, betraying the unwary to their ruin, 
and endangering, if possible, the very elect. 
Another class in the membership of the 
Church are the devotees of forms and cere- 
monies, who turn away the attention from 
the life to come by their ecclesiological fool- 
eries. Thus, under the sacred name of the 
Church, thousands are gathered, who are 
fatally ignorant of the first elements of 
a Christian faith. Outside also, there is an 
array of infidelity and wickedness, watchful 
of every advantage to essail and overthrow 
wthe whole structure of Christianity. Thus 
there are enemies within and without the 
Church, combining their power against the 
Lord and his chosen people. What then? 
Is there ground to despair, or even to fear? 
Shall formalism, or heresy, or false profes- 
sion, or apostacy, or persecuting power pre- 
vail against those whose names are engraved 
on the palm of an Almighty hand, and who 
are as.precious to him as the apple of his 
eye? Has not the Church already outlived 
the darkest days, and come forth from the 
fires of the fiercest persecutions, not only un- 


 soathied, bat purified?’ Does not the Lord 


know ‘thet ‘that are his? atid who can be 
against them, if he be for them? Let the 
saints rejoice, for the Lord reigneth. He is 
their guardian and strong tower. Betakiog 
themselves to him, they are safe.. We say 
thie js the true philosophy of the Christian, 


in the political and religious worlds, to Him 
who sitteth on the circle of the heavens, and 
the Lord reign- 


dad sti shall be well. 


every conceivable excellency as 


from his more involved in the political movements of | 
the day. The outbreak at St. Louis was not | }; 
ostensibly on this ground, but it assumed, to 
fli 
g » Go Overruling | 
hatniony-' 6 the’ world’s 
| appear disturbed, the vast 
deranged, apparently threatening 


tions. When bie own Nmited reason is per- 
plexed nail fifled whit he spe 
| hi gtill quiet his appre- 


#; hg; perceives; guiding and mnerring 
eventually . educe, ander, ; 
from: confusion.. The Christian occupies a 


a-preterustural vision which enable him to: 


ways,” can be trusted to adjust what seems. 
-| discordant, dad teooncile what seems utterly 


continually. arising, baffling the ingenuity of 


ten years hence. Shall the most powerful ‘| 


| | sdegat of which than that which 
last wy we 


another of the many recent indications that 
gious Stemient is becoming more amt 


a considerable extent, the aspect of s con- 


mans, being one... 
Amefitans other. We ‘cannot but re- 
gard. with serious apprehensions the tendency 
towards mingling sect and blood with politi- 
cal, contests,..The animosities engendered 
in the heat of party strifes are sufficiently. | 
fieree of themselves, without adding to the | 
flames the fuel of other and even more com- 
bustible ‘elements: If violent ecclesiastics 
and’partizans, however, will continue to ap- 
peal to religious prejudices, and endeavour 
to ‘enlist ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical orga- 
nizations ag such, in the arena of politics, 
they may be prepared for very serious cdn- 
sequenges, If Romaniste will set them- 
selves up for sale to the highest bidder, and 
endeavour, by chicanery and adroit trick- 
ery, to control the country, by keeping in 
their hands the balance of power, they need 
not be surprised if the strong Protestant 
sentiment of ‘the people should be thoroughly 
aroused, to drive them from their usurped 
and arrogant position; nor need it be won- 
dered at, that in the heat evolved from the 
combination of excitable political and reli- 
gious elements, violence should sometimes 
ensue, however much to be deprecated. 

For the mischief that has already occurred 
in various instances, from politico-religious 


his mouth-piecé, the Freeman’s Journal, 
chiefly responsible; and next in guiltiness, 
as accessories, the debased, unprincipled 
politicians, who have corruptly endeavoured 
to buy up the influence of Romish poten- 
tates, and through them the votes that they 
control. A distinguished gentleman in pub- 
lic life, whose noble soul, however, would 
have scorned the tricks of demagogues, once 
said to us in reference to the extraordinary 
influence of a certain religious functionary, 
that he «drew after him a tail as long as a 
comet.” The lynx-eyed political hacks have 
not been slow in discerning the tail which 
Archbishop Hughes draws after him, and 
have left untried no available means to 
make it subserve their purposes. Popery has 
been thus courted by representatives of the 
leading political parties, until it has ac- 
quired an overweening conceit, and an ex- 
aggerated estimate of its own importance. 
To this cause undoubtedly may we attribute 
the effrontery and boldness with which it 
has tampered with the public interests and 
laid its claims upon the public treasures 
within the last few years. Archbishop 
Hughes has not been slow to perceive his 
power, and to take advantage of it; and to 
him, and to the politicians who have courted 
him, the country owes the intermingling of 
religious prejudices and animosities in politi- 
cal strifes, which have already brought forth 
fruits in riot and bloodshed, and threaten 
to yield more abundant harvests of the same 
sort in the future. 

Of one thing the emissaries of Rome may 
rest assured—that when the question is fairly 
brought to the test as to whether or not they 
shall rule the country, they will find that Pro- 
testantism is too strong forthem. They may 
excite riots, but they will be the heaviest 
sufferers in the end. They have already 
given rise to a secret organization, whose 
end is to foil their ambitious attempts; and 
every fresh aggression will but call out a 
more determined and successful resistance. 
Scheming politicians, too, will at length 
learn that it is their interest to court Pro- 
testants as well as Papists. 


RURAL CHURCHES AND CHURCH 
YARDS. 


E endeavoured a few weeks since to 
urge upon such of our readers as it 
might concern, the propriety and importance 
of providing themselves with neat, tasteful, 
and commodious houses of worship, instead 
of the old and unseemly structures which in 
many places go under the name of churches. 
We venture to say that none who may fall 
in with those suggestions, will regret their 
labour or expenditures, wherever these have 
been judiciously laid out. A well arranged, 
comfortable, cheerful edifice for the worship 
of God, is a source of permanent gratifica- 
tion to all who have been in any way instru- 
mental in its erection. . 
- It is important, however, that congrega- 
tions about to enter upon the work of build- 
ing a new church, should remember that 
much depends upon securing a suitable plan. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that every 
mason, or joiner, or carpenter is an architect. 
Architecture is a science which requires 
talent, cultivated taste, familiarity with the 
best models, and large practical experience ; 
whilst the builder’s office is merely a me- 
chanical embodying of the ideal the architect 
has created. For want of a proper design, 
tens of thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended on ungainly piles of brick and mor- 
tar, which have been an eye-sore ever after- 
wards, instead of an ornament. Church 


architecture has its idiosyncrasies, which 


cannot be understood by the novice. A very 
small matter may destroy the symmetry and 
effect of the building. A few feet in height, 
width, or depth; a window where it should 
not be; a door tvo large or too small; too 
great or too little elevation of the roof; the 
height of the galleries, together with errors 
in the various and endless details, may mar 
what might otherwise have been a beautiful 
structure. There is a fitness, too, in certain 
styles of architecture to particular localities. 
A city church, which would appear well in 
a compactly built street, or amidst the sur- 
roundings of stately dwellings, might be 
out of place in the wide expanse of the 
country, or under the shade of venerable 
trees. A Gothic cottage has almost a ludi- 
crous appearance on the narrow lots and 
close streets of the city, whilst the great city 
mansion makes an equally grotesque figure 
as a rural villa; and the same thing is true 
with regard to churches. In this, as well as 
other matters, “there is a place for every- 
thing.” 

Nor will simply an effort to improve on 
the fashions of former times, unless regu- 
lated by a scientific hand, secure the end in 
view. Since the rage for Gothic, Roman- 
esque, and Byzantine churches has set in, 
some extraordinary monstrosities have been 
constructed. Pointed windows of stained 
glass display their medigval glories from 
the midst of blazing red brick walls; a great 
door, into which a gisnt might ride upon a 
mastodon without stooping, takes up the 
lion’s share of a modest-sised front; a snow- 
white pulpit glares amidst the sombre hues 
of brown stone, oak, or walnut, like the 


bleached sculls in the gloom of the morgue 


on the great St. Bernard; and hideous, 
theatrical frescoes attempt to compensate for 
tracery-work and carvings. There is an 
ambitious effort at something, and a great 
failure in everything. And whilst taste and 
beauty suffer such shipwreck, convenience 
and comfort are almost equally unfortunate. 
The true way, and the only way in which | 


a church edifice can be. secured, which will 


Popish Ger-| 
Protestant 


riots,.‘we regard Archbishop Hughes and 


i 


80 handsomely, disfigured by unlucky 
blunder, would’ willingly 
to his donation,.if he could only remedy.she. 


extravagance or unnecessary and ambitious 
display in these retnarks—we are only ad- 
vising what will contribute to good taate and 
comfort. per 

Whilst on this subject, we would. also 
take occasion to urge upon our readers. who 
attend rural churches, the desirableness: of 
beautifying the church grounds. In the 
cities, this is to a great extent impracticable; 
but in the smaller towns, villages, and rural 
districts, every facility is offered for impart- 
ing to places of ‘worship @ beauty which 20. 
mere architectural skill ot piling together of 
stone, brick, or wood, can plish, After 
all, what is a more fitting and attractive 
adornment for a rural sanctyary than a car- 
peting without of fresh green grass, set off 
with shrubbery and flowers, and a noble 
grove of shade and ornamental trees? Some 
cynic, perhaps, may make light of this, and 
call it finical and frivolous, and say the people 
had much bétter attend to keeping their 
hearts right with God; but Gal made trees, 
grass, and flowers, as well ai hearts; and he 
did not regard it as finical tg adorn the 
world we live in with such sAecorations. 
What is it that imparts that pealiar charm, 
which all tourists must have noticed, to some 
of the rural churches of Englind? Time- 
worn walls, and the associatiois of a long 
drawn past, may have done something; but 
that which so pleasingly affect: one, is the 
manner in which the ancient sanctuary is 
nestled away in its dark bower of old trees. 

Such adornments as these, too, whilst 

they contribute so much to the attractive- 
ness of a rural place of worshp, cost little 
or nothing. A few ready hanc, guided by 
a small portion of good taste, cm soon bring 
in the fir, the cedar, the willow, the maple, 
and that monarch of them all, he oak, and 
bury their roots in the soil of the church- 
yard, and they will afterwards somplete the 
work themselves, as year afte year they 
grow higher and higher, and sprad out their 
branches, whilst drinking in fresh life from 
the dew, the rain, the sun-light, and drawing 
it up from the soil. The delicate hands and 
hearts, accustomed to the trainingand the love 
of flowers, can readily supply the plants and 
shrubbery, and the sexton, for a few dollars 
more, will engage to keep the grass mown 
and the walks clean. How soon and how 
easily in this way could the work be done; 
then, in how short a time, instead of a bald, 
dreary, desolate looking church, there would 
be a sweet, embowered, rural sanctuary, 
such as would make it a pleasure, and we 
might venture to say, a pride, to all who 
frequent it. One main difficulty in carry- 
ing out such improvements is the want of 
some one to undertake the effort. Let the 
person who reads this resolve to make the 
experiment, and that obstacle may be re- 
moved, and the desired and most refreshing 
change will soon be made. We again say, 
that we are not advocating extravagance and 
display, but good taste, and a proper respect 
for the house of God. There is no piety in 
bad taste, and none need, therefore, make 
conscience of adhering to it. 


THE REV. DR. SCOTT 06¥ NEW 
ORLEANS. 


OME weeks since an artich appeared in 
Norton’s IAterary Gazéte, accusing 
the Rev. Dr. Scott of New Orleans, of 
using Kitto’s and Dr. Cummings’ works 
to such an extent, in his lectures on Dan- 
iel, as to render him guilty of plagiar- 
ism in an aggravated form. As Dr. Scott 
is in San Francisco, we had intended to 
remain silent as to the matter, until he 
should have had time and opportunity to 
answer for himself. We waive our purpose, 
however, so far as to insert the subjoined, 
which has been sent us for publication by 
one of his friends in New Orleans. The 
quotations made by Norton show that a freer 
use has been made of the authors alluded to 
than accords with our ideas of propriety; at 
the same time, we must say that it strikes 
us as highly improbable that a person of 
Dr. Scott’s intelligence would intentionally 
attempt plagiarism from works which are in 
everybody’s hands, and the use of which he 
was recommending from his pulpit at the 
time of delivering these very lectures. The 
following is from the New Orleans Creole: 

“« Dr. Scott and his Traducers.—A North- 
ern newspaper, of very recent date, devotes 
some columns to a notice of Dr. Scott’s 
‘* Lectures on Daniel,” and, in reference to 
the use which he had made of Cumming’s 
well-known work, accuses the Doctor of 
having ‘ transferred to his own pages entire 
sentences of description, explenation, illus- 
tration, argument, and apPeel, from the 
work of his Scottish brother, without the 
least acknowledgment.’ 

“‘ Now mark the following facts :—In Dr. 
Scott’s own preface to the book in question, 
he puts forth this candid acknowledgment: 
‘The authors that have fallea in my way, 
and to which I am more or less indebted for 
help in preparing these lectures, are the fol- 
lowing: Preelectiodes Joantis Calvini in 
Librum Prophetarium Danitlis, published 
in 1571; Diodati’s Notes; Works of Plu- 
tarch and Josephus; Orton’ Exposition; 
Layard’s Nineveh; Vaux’s Nineveh and 
Persepolis; Herodotus; Rith’s Babylon 
and Persepolis; Fletcher's Bssyria; Kit- 
to’s Bible filustrations: Gausen’s Lectures; 
White’s Providence, Prophecy, and Popery ; 
and especially do I desire to acknowledge 
my obligations to the first-named above, 
the immortal Calvin, and next to him, to 
Professor Stuart, for his Commentary on 
Daniel, and to Hengstenberg for his work 
on Genuineness, &c., and to Tregelles on 
Daniel, and to the Lectures of Dr. Canmiog 
of London, on Daniel.’ 

“Tt is well known, also, by thousands of 
persons who heard this series of Lectures, 
that early in the delivery of the course of 
Daniel, Dr. Scott urged us to procure Kit- 
to’s Bible Illustrations, and Gausen’s Lec- 
tures. He also called particular attention 
to Dr. Cumming’s Lectures, saying that to 
the student of prophecy they would well re- 

y the perusal. It is also well known that 
he repeatedly—in almost, if not quite, every 
lecture—named the authors from whom 
quoted—sometimes telling where the rare 
works could be found, and urging the young 
men especially, to procure and read them 
for themselves. 

“ Moreover, there is in the same Preface, 
a recital of the circumstances which prevent- 
ed the revision of his manugeripts, enough 
to have disarmed even an enemy of all pow- 
er to criticise. We must believe that the 
captious critics, who have raised this literary 
breeze, never read the following passage of 
that Preface :—‘‘ When these lectures were 
promised to the publishers, it was my inten- 


tion to revise them during the leisure mo- 


ments of summer. But it is well known 
that early in June the yellow fever became 
epidemic in our city, and has continued to 


prevail, with perhaps unparalleled fatality | 


up to the present time. More than ten 


4 of the last 


fathers, and from which the trumpet 
alone can awaken them. It 
may be readily supposed that in filling my 
ppl pit, and ip visiting’ the sick, in’ burying’ 
dead, and in attempting to instruct, en- 
courage living bereaved and 
viate. the miseries of the sufferis r, 
had but little time or heart for the 
work of revision. And now with the autumn 
@ new campaign opens, that imperatively re- 


strength. then, must be 
published as they are, or not at all. *** As 
in the delivery of these lectures, it was my 
earnest endeavour, with God’s help, to do 
good to the multitudes of young men that 
attended my ministry, 80 now they are com- 
mitted to the press with the hope that by the 
Divine blessing they may be useful in 
directing such to the proper performance of 
their duties to their country, their fellow- 
men, and their ever blessed Creator; and to 
Him, through Jesus Christ, be all the praise. 
Amen. A. Scorr. 
New Orleans, Sept. 20, 1853. 


“The Editors, in whose hands this com- 
munication is entrusted, know that Dr. 
Scott, in this community where his urbanity, 
zeal, and self-sacrificing piety are so well 
understood, does not need the defence here- 
in attempted; yet, under the indignation 
felt at reading the unfair and unkind re- 
marks of the Northern Journal referred to, 
the foregoing statements have been written 
down with as little delay as possible. 

A FRIEND. 

New Orleans, July 29, 1854.” 


PORTUGUESE REFUGEES. 


UR readers remember the poor Portu- 

guese exiles who came to this country 
some time since, driven from Madeira by 
the persecutions of Popery, and sent to 
the West to find a home through the be- 
nevolence of Christian friends... We have 
been much gratified to learn from private 
sources that a kind Providence has smiled 
upon these excellent people, so that they are 
now in a condition of comfort and prosperity, 
and that they are regarded as industrious, 
thrifty, valuable citizens. To the self-sa- 
crificing and noble efforts of Dr. Kalley, who 
not only laboured and suffered in their be- 
half in Madeira, but who was instrumental 
in bringing them here, and who has been 
with them in their new Western homes, they 
will owe a lasting debt of gratitude. The 
subjoined, from the Jilinois Journal, gives 
briefly their history since going to the West. 
No stronger argument against Popery need 
be asked, than the fact that it could perse- 
cute and force into exile such a people, for 
no other reason than that they read their 
Bibles, and worshipped God according to 
the dictates of their consciences. 

“There are about 400 Portuguese in 
Springfield, and 500 in Jacksonville, in this 
State, who have emigrated from Madeira. 
These emigrants came out here poor and des- 
titute, but they were ready to work. They 
were at first scattered about among our citi- 
zens, or provided with places out of town. 
They have been engaged in sawing wood, 
working in gardens, about buildings, doing 
all kinds of jobs that enenbintadel, simple- 
hearted industry can turn its hand to. As 
soon as they had saved $50, they invested it 
in lots in the northern borders of the town. 
As their savings accumulated, they bought 
materials and put up small one story build- 
ings, some for single, some for double fami- 
lies. There are now thirty Portuguese 
houses in our city. They are mostly situ- 
ated in clumps by themselves, near the Chi- 
cago and Mississippi railroad and the college 
buildings in the north part of the town. A 
few others are being built. In most cases 
they have cleared and paid for all their lots 
and buildings. Many of their lots have 
trebled in me, since they were purchased. 

‘‘ Year before last the Portuguese bought 
the old Christian church and lot for $500. 
They have now made the last payment, and 
have subscribed $600 among themselves to- 
ward erecting a new church this summer. 
They pay yearly $300 towards the support 
of the Portuguese minister at Jacksonville. 
Dr. Kalley preaches for them half the time 
in the first church, but takes no compensa- 
tion in return. They have also sent off $600 
to bring over their friends from Madeira. A 
Portuguese teaches a school in their own 
language in the old Christian church; some 
fifty attend, old and young. Other Portu- 
guese children attend our English school. 

“The Portuguese in our midst are ‘like 
a band of brothers.’ We have not heard of 
a single disturbance or disagreement among 
them all. Every one belongs to their church 
congregation. They will help each other. 
Every new comer of their own countrymen 
is provided for from the — means of 
the society till they are able to provide for 
themselves. Their habits and tastes are ex- 
ceedingly simple. They never fight, steal, 
get drunk, or go to law; beside, they are a 
very saving, hard working, useful class of 
people.” 


PUTNAM ON WEST POINT. 
E have repeatedly commended Put- 


nam’s Magazine for its literary merits, 
its articles being home productions, and usu- 
ally from practiced pens. We regret that we 
cannot speak in favourable terms, in all cases, 
of its religious tendencies. The article, in 
a late number, on the Types of Mankind, 
betrays the cloven foot, as regards some of 
the established tenets of evangelical Chris- 
tians; whilst other articles have indicated 
strong sectarian tendencies. In the notice 
of the Churches of New York, which ap- 
peared some time since, whilst the churches 
of almost all denominations, and those of 
the Episcopalians particularly, were promi- 
nently brought out, but one amongst the 
numerous and elegant structures of the Old- 
school Presbyterians was introduced at all, 
and that was thrust into a corner. In the 
August Number we find some very just 
strictures on the system of instruction at the 
West Point Military Academy; but was 
there any need for what seems to be a per- 
sonal thrust at the pulpit performances of 
the present excellent chaplain? It is well 
known that, for a long series of years, the 
chaplaincy was occupied by ministers of a sin- 
gle denomination, and it is understood that 
since the Rev. Mr. Sprole, who is a Presbyte- 
rian, was appointed to the post, there have 
been unmistakable indications, even from per- 
sons in authority in the Institution, that they 
have been aggrieved by the presence of achap- 
lain who does not belong to the denomina- 
tion which has heretofore held the almost ex- 
clusive sway there. Some traces of this 
spirit, we think, can be detected in the 
following. After speaking of the impro- 
priety of committing the Chair of Moral 
Science, &c., to the chaplain, the writer in 
Putnam says : 

“Tt never can be what it ought so long as 
the chaplain is ex officio Professor of Ethics; 
especially while the President fills the chap- 
laincy irre ive of the real requirements 
of the position and of the wishes of all con- 
cerned. The political Boanerges, fluent in 
such stump ethics as please presidential 
ears, does not of necessity shine in expound- 
ing Kent, Whately, Wayland, and Blair. 
The truth seems evident that a good chap- 
lain is not likely to excel as a professor, and 
some of the best ethical professors would be 
forlorn chaplains. This monstrous conjunc- 
tion hag resulted practically in poor ne 
ing and worse ethics and law. Christian 
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logical distraction it ma the cha 
come what will, for it is bravely marched to 
the chapel, in side-arms, according to regu- 
lations. West Point ideas of religious liberty 
belong either to the age before John Locke, 
or, to that millennium hich, being’ come, 
The animus of the foregoing is quite ap- 
parent. It would have been much more 
manly, however, in the writer, if he had at 
once called names, rather than to have given 
vent to his ill-suppressed sectarianism and 
jealousy in ostensible generalities. The pre- : 
sent chaplain is well known as a faithful, 
impressive, and eloqaent preacher of the 
gospel, and will still be so regarded, notwith- 
standing the flings of this anonymous scrib- 
ler, as to the poor preaching,” Nanoy- 
ism, fulmination, and stupidity,” which the 
cadets are marched to the chapel in side- 
arms to hear. We think it would be well: 
for Mr. Putnam to look to the direction 
which the conductors and contributors are 
giving to his, in most respects, excellent 
Magazine. 


REVIVAL AMONG THE INDIANS. 


We are indebted to an esteemed clerical 
brother for the following extract from a pri- 
vate letter he has received from one of the 
missionaries among the Choctaws, giving an 
account of a remarkable and most interest- 
ing work of grace among the Indians at that 
station. 

Spencer Acapeuy, Choctaw Nation, 
July 17, 1854. } 

The Lord is doing a great work in our 
neighbourhood. Mr. Kingsbury said this 
morning that he had seen nothing like the 
present state of things in our vicinity since 
the great revival in the Old Nation. We 
had a most deeply solemn meeting yester- 
day, or rather for the last three days, for it 
began on Friday. I have heard some say 
it was a “ glorious meeting’’—the Lord was 
present indeed. Did I tell you about the 
meeting we had three months ago? Thir- 
persons then were inquiring what 
they must do to be saved. Of these twenty- 
five were received into the Church yester- 
day; the rest, being young, are on trial. 
Some of those received were very old— 
eighty or ninety. All gave good evidence of 
a work of . I had three of Mr. Ed- 
wards’ elders and Mr. Kingsbury to assist 
in examining the candidates. I feel more 
like saying 
writing. Yesterday twenty-four more per- 
sons came out as inquirers; among them 
two very old women, one perhaps near one 
hundred years old! Her grandson came for- 
ward too. It was thrilling. We have ap- 
pointed another communion meeting three 
weeks from yesterday. My dear brother, 
the Lord knows how to give “the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” I am truly filled 
with comfort. I am exceeding joyful in all 
my tribulations. Last October the Lord 
showed me that he meant to bless this peo- 
ple. Ihave laboured among them ever since, 
fully convinced that the blessing would 
come. And it has come, and is still coming 
gloriously, beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. * * Yours very truly, 

ALEXANDER ReIp. 


CGrelesiastical Rerord. 


The post office address of the Rev. John 
Rice Bowman will henceforth be Eutaw, Ala- 
buma, instead of Madison, Georgia, as here- 
tofore. 

The post office address of the Rev. R. R. 
Evans is Germantown, Shelby county, Ten- 
nessee, where correspondents are requested to 
address him. 

Mr. Charles W. Cooper, a late graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has received 
a call from the Presbyterian Church of Pon- 
tinc, Michigan (late Dr. Penny’s), to become 
their pastor. 

The Rev. William Maclaren of the Franklin 
street church, New York, has received a unani- 
mous call from the Pearl street Presbyterian 
church, in the city of Fall River. He has not 
yet signified his acceptance. 

The Rev. A. Ryors, D. D. has accepted the 
Professorship of Mathematics in Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky. His post office address is 
Danville, Kentucky. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN } 


Forces of the insurgents repelled—Present state 
of the rebellion— Provinces in possession of 
the rebels—Need for prayer. 


Canton, May 20, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—The North China Herald 
of the 6th of May gives a summary of the 
events recorded in the Peking Gazette from the 
date noticed in my last letter, viz: March 18th 
to April 14th. According to these statements, 
the Imperial forces were still successful against 
the Northern army of the insurgents; and they 
had driven it out of Chibli, the metropolitan 
province, into Shautung province. According 
to the statements of the Gazette, up to March 
18th, the insurgents were then at Fauching dis- 
trict, in Hokan department, in Chihli, and by 
these last statements, they were at Lintsing, 
in Shautung, seventy miles to the south south- 
east of Fauching. The insurgents are stated 
to have lost, in various engagements, between 
three and four thousand killed. 

It may be interesting to many of your read- 
ers to have a connected statement of the condi- 
tion of the insurrection at the present time. 

The portions of the country in the hands of 
the insurgent forces, at the present time, lie on 
both sides of the Yangtsz river, extending a 
distance of perhaps four hundred miles along 
the course of the river, on both the north and 
south side of it. They hold possession of three 
provincial capitals out of the eighteen that are 
comprised in China proper, viz: Nanking, the 
capital of Kiangsu, Luchau, the capital of 
Ngauhwui, and Wuchang, the capital of Hu- 
peh. In Kiangsu province they only hold pos- 
session of one large city beside Nanking, viz: 
Chinkiangfu. They hold two small places on 
the banks of the river between Nanking and 
Chinkiang, a distance of forty-seven miles. 

The largest territory that is in the possession 
of the insurgents lies in Nganhwui province. 
If we may judge anything from their holding 
nearly all the cities of departments, they are 
in possession of nearly the entire southern half 
of this province. They hold the principal cities 
of Ningkwoh, Chichau, and perhaps Huoui- 
chau departments, which are situated south of 
the Yangtsz river, and Nganking, Luchau, and 
Lungau-chau on the north of the rivers. 

In Kiangsi province they hold possession of 
the cities of Kuikiang and Jauchau depart- 
ments. And the adjacent departments of Nan- 
kang, Nanchang, and Kihngan, are so dis- 
turbed, that the usual literary examinations 
have been postponed. 

In Hupeh, beside the provincial capital Wu- 
chang, they have taken the two great commer- 
cial marts Hankau and Siangtan, the cities of 
Hanyang and Hwangchau departments, and 
the city of Hiaukan district in Hangang de- 
partment, and the city of Yingching district in 
Tehngan department, to the northwest of the 
provincial capital. 

In Hunan province they have taken recently 
the city of Yohcbau department, and the cities 
of Siangyin and Ninghiang districts in the de- 
partment of Changsha. The city of Changsha 
is also the provincial capital, so that it is no 
doubt invested ere this. 

The insurgents have three armies now in the 
field, viz: the one which has met with such re- 
verses in the North, one which has had such 
success In Nganhwui, and the third ia Hupeh 
and Hanan. The Governor-General of these 


“Glory to God,” than like | 


which were sent in Februa: 
quell it, have been worsted 
ment with the insurgents. 
band is said to be Hwang Filang, a man-who' 
formerly kept a shop for the sale of quack 
medicines, near the office of the Pwanyu ma- 
gistrate, in the city of Canton, and taught the 
art of boxing and other athletic accomplish- 
ménits. 

May Christians be excited to earnest prayers 
that God may overturn and overtarn until he 
shall come whose right it is to reign, and until 
the kingdom, and the greatness of the king- 
dom, shall be given to the Lord of lords. With 


much respect yours very truly, 
P. Harrer. 


THE LATE REV. M: E. JOHNSON. 
At a meeting of the of the several 


congregations of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, the 
following preamble and resolutions were 


hereas, It has pleased God in his all-wise 

to remove by 
ohnson, pastor of the n 

Church of this borough ; therefore, 

Resolved, That while we submissively bow 
to this afflictive dispensation, it is justly due 
to the departed, that we, his brethren and fel- 
low-labourers in the ministry, express our 
united testimony of our high appreciation of 
his many virtues as a gentleman and & Chris- 
tian, and of his talents, fidelity, and eminent 
usefulness as a minister of the gospel. 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the loss 
we have sustained, and that we will hold in af- 
fectionate remembrance his kind and amiable 
deportment, and sincere and earnest piety. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with 
his bereaved widow and relatives in their af- 
fliction, and with the people of his charge, 
whom he served in the gospel with so much 
acceptance and usefulness. 

Resolved, That these be publish- 
ed in the periodicals of our borough, and in 
The Presbyterian, and that a copy be transmit- 
ted to the widow of the deceased. 

A. H. Keener, Pastor of the German Ref. Ch’h. 

C. P. Wise, Pastor of the let Presbyterian Ch’h. 

Jacos B. Morss, Rector of St. Joha’s Church. 

Jacop Fry, Pastorof the Ist Evan. Luth. Church. 

8. L. M. Covson, Pastor of the ist Meth. E. Ch’h. 

J.M. Jones, Pastor of the 2d Meth. Epis. Ch’h. 
Carlisle, August 21, 1854. 


From our London Correspondent, 


The War— Maynooth — Presbyterian Union— 
The Sabbath and the Crystal Palace—The 
weather and harvest— Cholera. 


Lonvon, August 8, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—I will not attempt on this 
occasion to detail the circumstances with which 
our newspapers are teeming, connected with 
the warlike proceedings in the Baltic and 
Euxine. Doubtless, these will be introduced 
to your readers in a different form, and at much 
greater length than could be given in a letter 
like this. A few days must bring some very 
decisive news from both spheres of action ; and 
at this moment we are standing in the attitude 
of awakened attention to every breath of ru- 
mour which reaches our shores. 

In Parliament, an attempt has just been 
made, in connection with other fiscal arrange- 
ments, to remove the Maynooth grant from the 
Consolidated Fund, so.as to bring it within the 
category of grants subject to the condition of a 
yearly vote. This, however, has been success- 
fully resisted by our priest-fearing and priest- 
ridden, if not priest-loving, government; and a 
large majority have retained the Popish sub- 
sidy in its former position. The British Par- 
liament has thus again declared the Romish 
College of Maynooth less subject to review or 
control than Oxford or Cambridge, and has pu- 
sillanimously yielded to virtual subjects of the 
Pope what it is too wise to give up to loyal 
lieges of Queen Victoria. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, (Mr. Gladstone,) whose Pusey- 
ite tendencies are notorious, resisted the motion 
as an attempt to do by a side wind what ought 
to be done, if done at all, by a direct and sepa- 
rate measure, and Mr. D’Israeli supported it, 
because he said the time was now come when 
Parliament must reconcile the recognition of 
the Protestant Constitution with the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. The battle is thus 
postponed, or shifted from the ‘narrow ground 
of a single institution; but it will yet be fought 
probably with greater resolution than at any 
former period of our British ecclesiastical his- 
tory. We are a very patient, long-enduring 
people, but when once the conflict is begun it 
will be perseveringly carried out to its conclu- 
sion, depend upon it, and then we may say with 
all confidence, ‘‘God defend the right!” 


The question of Presbyterian Union, both in 
Scotland and England, occupies more and more 
attention every week. A very sanguine feeling 
on the subject is evidently cherished in some 
influential quarters. Sir George Sinclair, whose 
candour and good feeling are unquestionable, 
has entered on this as his chosen field of effort, - 
in which he seems disposed to spend a great 
deal of energy and zeal. Sir George, who only 
joined the Free Church from the Establishment 
a very few years ago—having lingered long 
within the old time-honoured walls in the vain 
hope of seeing the Establishment theory carried 
out in consistency with purity—bas generally 
throughout life, as in this case, found bis pro- 
per place just a little too late, and has thus 
marred his own usefulness. But it is probable 
that he may find in the matter of Union that 
he has fallen into the opposite error, and has 
proposed a measure for which the Churches are 
still unprepared. A mutaal good understand- 
ing which would obviate any unreasonable in- 
terference with each other’s spheres of labour, 
and put an end for ever to all tampering with 
each other’s discipline, might probably be ar- 
rived at without much difficulty; and this 
would have many of the advantages which are 
expected from incorporation. A certain differ- 
ence of sentiment confessedly existing among 
the Churches, and even a certain difference in 
habits of thought and modes of operation, must 
necessarily throw difficulties in the way of any 
attempt to draw them together into a constitu- 
tional union; and should it be accomplished 
even under the most promising circumstances, 
would probably result in heart-burnings and 
internal misunderstandings far from edifying. 
It is a hopeful circumstance, however, that the 
question is seriously mooted, and the more it is 
canvassed, the more speedily may we expect 
that all difficulties will disappear, and the re- 
sult desired will thus ultimately be attained 
without the hazards which as yet would proba- 
bly attend it. | 7 

We are still suffering a great deal of anxiety 
on the subject of the Sabbath. It appears from 
the share lists that the Crystal Palace is not 
so favourite a speculation with capitalists as 
once it was. Its magnificence as a structure, 
the taste displayed in the arrangement of its 
grounds, the grandeur of its tout ensemble, and 
the beauty and interest of its details are as en- 
gaging and astonishing as ever; but it seems 
more doubtful than it was whether the yearly 
dividend will, in the long run, come up to the 
amount expected; and already the long heads 
of its Directors have been busy to devise means 
for securing a satisfactory pecuniary result, and 
raising the shares once more to a premiam. 
One measure already adopted is certainly of 
very questionable propriety, and has tended to 
alienate a most respectable portion of the com- 
munity—I mean the admission of-wines and 
some other intoxicating drinks, to be purchased’ 
in the refreshment rooms of the Palace. ‘Al- 
ready the scenes that are often witnessed there 
are far from pleasing to the respectable portion 
of the visitors, or even creditable to the Com- 
pany. Something more than refreshment is 
evidently sought by some of those who frequent 
these rooms, and in several cases shameful ex- 
hibitions of intemperance have taken place. 
How this abuse is to be obviated in the circum- 
stances, seems a question of great difficulty, 
and many who have no love for the teetotal 
pledge, and who would be strongly opposed to 
a Maine law, are nevertheless 0 opinion that 


two provinces was killed in battle with the in- 


the new regulation is no improvement on the 
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nal erection, and would at once pro- 
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every 
leader of this | as, however, by the proéesdingy of the Direo- 


cess of their enterprise, and that if this object 
is to be promoted by the overturn of the sano- 
tity of the Sabbath, they will unscrupulously 
seek ‘to offer this sacrifice to their mammon 
god. Last week) Mr: Hume had a motipa; tp 
the table of the House of Commons for opening 


on the Sabbath the British Museum and other _ 
public exhibitions, and only fell from it because — 


he expects next year to introduce it under more 
favourable circumstances. The old economist 
is no doubt in league with other ‘parties, and 
this is only one movement of a series by which 
the irreligious portion of the comimhunity are 
seeking to bring the nation to a level with oon- 
tinental countries in all that respects outward 
respect for the religion of the Bible. “ Fore- 
warned, forearmed,” must be our motto. It 
may séem flattering to the labouring commu- 
nity to offer them the enjoyment of our national! 
exhibitions on their only day of weekly rest. 
But the working classes are too shrewd not to 
suspect the bearers of such 4 gift, and it might 
be instructive to the latter to look back on the 
effect of a similar proposal last year, which, 
instead of being hailed by the hambler portion 
of the community with the expected unanimity, 
was met on their part by a storm of petitions 


opposed to their proposals. The fact is, our 


working people are already sick of the severe - 


task-work to which, during the six labouring 
days of the week they are exposed, and they 
fear less these offered indulgences, if accepted, 
may encourage their masters to fasten the yoke 
upon their necks even on the seventh. They 
know well that the’ load profession of regard 
for their welfare which is made by these busy 
philanthropists, rightly translated, means only 
a regard for their own pockets. And the pro- 
ceedings of the party justify this conclusion. 
Saturday at present is the only day when any 
portion of the labouring class can ordi 
visit che Orystal Palace, and such is the — * 
the Directors show for the interests of that class, 
that they have selected that day on which to. 
charge five shillings for admission. In the mean-: 
time an excellent spirit towards the labouring’ 
part of the community spreads among their em- 
ployers, and, as if anticipating the Sabbath con- . 
flict, now imminent, many of these are arrang- 
ing their business so as to allow them regularly 
a half-holiday, or something like it, once a 
week. Proposals are also made to fix on certain 
days of the year, to the number of ten or twelve, 
as national holidays, on which the bands of 
labour shall be loosed, and freedom allowed for 
the enjoyment of nature and the cultivation of 
mind. All this is in the right direction, and 
tends to cement the various orders of society. 
It will also take from the anti-Sabbatarian his 
most plausible plea, and, I trust, afford, when 
carried out, every due facility for recreation, 
without giving any excuse for interfering with 
the orderly and long-cherished principles of this 
Christian nation regarding the day of rest. 

We have lately had every variety of weather, 
and the harvest has alternately been threatened 
with ruin, and given promise of a superabund- 
ant return. About ten days ago the heat was 
so oppressive that an American might have 
believed himself in the midst of a Virginian 
summer. Last week, incessant rains, high 
winds, and intolerable cold (at least to a seden- 


tary student whose hearth had been closed up — 


and dressed in its summer appointments,) took 
the place of the preceding fervours, and now 
we have the cool weather of autumn, with little - 
sun and a fresh breeze. The crops at this 
moment are considered promising. Perhaps 
the cold season which occurred when the wheat 
was coming into flower may tell upon the yield; 
but the appearance of the fields is very flatter- 
ing, and should it please God to give us a fa- 
vourable gathering time, we may hope for at 
least an average, if not more than an average 
harvest. Potatoes have given symptoms of 
the old disorder, but it is as yet too early to 
predict to what extent its ravages will spread. 
Cholera is once more abroad in the land. 
The alarm is by no means very remarkable, 


but there can be no doubt that there are good - 


reasons for believing that this fatal complaint 
will run its course as in former years, and 
judging by analogy, with more than ordinary 
violence. Sanatary measures are in the act of 
being taken, in most localities, with laudable 
promptitude, but I fear that neither war nor 
the pestilence has as yet taught the nation the 
duty of submission and obedience to Him 
whose messengers they are. D. G, 


Association of Christian Women. 


Fredericka Bremer publishes in the Na-. 
tional Intelligencer a long appeal to the. 
Christian women of this and other countries, 
which she says will appear simultaneously 
in Europe, to form associations mutually 
connected by internationalties, having for 
its objects the following: 

Caring for children, by means of a Christian 
education ; for families, by exercising Christian 
influence by the distribution of work and its 
just reward; for the sick and the aged, by af- 
fording them protection and help; for prison- 
ers and other fallen fellow creatures, by com- 
passionate exertions to raise them‘from their. 
sunken condition; and finally, by encouraging ; 
all institutions and means aiming to promote — 
such purposes. The plan she states thus: 

First, That there should be a committee in 
the capital of each country, which should enter 
into communication with all the different fe- 
male societies of that land, gather all particu-— 
lars relating to them and their work, and thus 
be able to take a survey of the whole. | 

Second, That each central committee, being | 
the organ of circulation for all other societies . 
in that land, should, through its secretary, or, 
some other corresponding member, communi- - 
cate to the cen committee of other couti-~ 
tries, the principal details of the work ‘of fe’ 
male societies in its own, together with ac-: 
counts of such industrial efforts of insti- 
tutions standing in connection with the aim- 
of the society that have arisen in their country. 

Third. That a printed circular containing 
these details may be sent, free of postage, at 
the end of every year, from every central com- 
mittee to all those of other countries with 
whom they stand in communication. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 


Since the recent closing of the public houses 
on the Sabbath, a strong feeling has been en-' 
tertained by many of the office- rs of the’ 
churches in Paisley that some advan 


should be taken of this at boon to the 


community, in the way of providing open- 
air preaching during the summer for those 
who might otherwise be left to wander in 
the streets or in the fields. The subject 
was lately taken up by one of the kirk-ses- 
sions, and a committee was appointed to’ 
endeavour to obtain the services of minis-' 
ters of various denominations. A com- 
mencement was made on Sabbath evening, 
2d ult. when the Rev. Mr. Thomson of Free 
St. George’s, preached at the head of Burr 
street, near one of the principal thorough- 
fares. As the weather '*was favourable, 
there was a large attendance, tmeluding a 
considerable proportion of the class for which 
the service was chiefly designed. The text 
was Luke iv. 19; from which the preacher 
took occasion to set forth the blessings 
which the l proclaims, -espe- 
cially the free and full remission of sin 
through ‘the blood of the cross.» It was 
gratifying to observe, not only that the 
neighbouring windows were opened, but that 
the audience on the street remained patient- 
ly till the close of the service, and listened . 
with evident attention and interest to the 
‘joyful sound.’’— Scotch paper. 


A PusiisHee’s Festrvat.—Mr. Bohn, 
the London publisher, gave lately his an- 
nual rose /éfe to the literary world, at his 
residence at wickenham.' ‘There were about 
800 persons present, and 3000 kinds of roses. ° 
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tothe public. om, Sundays. , 
| to this ia erder:tosuggest: 
‘0 will after the comméncemaént 
of the. next parliamentary seasion.—London 
Sf? of: bal data 
wit emes to La 


TomssroyE At Sr. Banruovomew’s 


'Gupace, on. Good Fatpay.—Oa last Good 


iday, the rector, the Rev. Mr. .Abbiss, and 


| wardens ‘and ‘of St. 
chavo) | Battholomew the great, Wes Smithfield, 


distributed twenty to as many poor 
mle, ‘some centuries since, resided ‘jn 


and left.a certain sum ip Lie 
or the purpose, om the strange ition 
each sixperice shouldbe thrown on her, 


|i grave-stone, aver. which every . recipient was 


Daily. | to pass. Time, however, has destroyed every 


=——The chief ofa gang of 

ig of His evil deeds, 

eonfession on board the. 

Seek steam corvette Chaptal, of the cap- 


glish schooner in the Levant, 


bate of an En 

oie. the Harriet, and the murder of her. whole 
The pirate chief says he. was incited 

and ad 


on the 


vised to turn pirate and 
vised sia k- 


and 


which be mailed, 

ia: throne) is 

the Prinee Bere won 
h more 


sixteen—which will be ina little than: 
leave to 


and 


Her ‘father’ 

e lad the interval in’ England, 
acquiré the language and 

dy the laws ; but the Kitig of, ia has 
remptorily refused, plainly declaring that 
was a country of which the less 
was known by a Prussian Prince the’better. 
. Tue Porato:Crop ScorLanp:—We 
regret to have to state ‘that in this country, 
as well as in other districts of Scotland, 
unmistakeable symptoms of blight have of 
late’ manifested themselves in the potato 
op.-—Elgin Courter, We are sorry to. 
state that the potato blight has appeared in 
this neighbourhood, both in the gardens 
and fields: ‘Every other crop is looking well, 
and:.has a most promising appearance.— 


Montrose Review. 


Tue Poor GREAT BRITAIN. 
—Acopsiderable stir is now gomg on in 
Romish ‘circles in Great Britain in refer- 
ence to education. of the poor. The 
Honourable Charles Langdale, Lord Edward 
Howard, and other leading Romanists, are 
making efforts to organize’a fund of $500,- 
000, to provide for this object... By. their 
own confession,.the education ofithe Ro- 


manist poor is neglected to a fearful degree: 
axe 


two 


here, are, 22, 00, children, of 
whom only about, 4000 are receiving: Rom- 
ish education. The greater part of the re- 


maining number are left to pass their ten- 
der years in the noviciate of a London street. 
There is no proportion between the wants of 
our poor and our provision for them, be- 
tween our wealth and the education we can 

ive. We are put to shame: by every other 


ive. 
pons and yet we are the salt of the earth !”’ 


The Roman Catholic le generally are 
to. to this object, 
no’wonder. A thirst for education is 

not one of the intellectual propensities which 

Bome is acoustomed to encourage. ) 


_ Our-poor Preacuinc.—We understand 
that the Rev. Dr. Hannah, son-in-law of 
Dr. Chalmers, and his biographer, has, dur- 
ing the week, preached twice at Hurlford to 
large audiences in the open air.—Kilmar- 

Chronicle. 

Brste Burnine.—A man named Mc- 
Teague has been tried at the Londonderry 
agsizes for burning a copy of the Scriptures. 
It-appeared that a Scottish clergyman of the 
Secession Church gaye a copy of the Bible 
to @ man named Dillon, a Roman Catholic, 
and that the latter, going to a public house, 
showed the book to the traverser,) who said 
it wasan adalterated version, and threw it 
into thé'’fire. “The jury found him guilty 
of burning the authorized version, but ac- 
quitted him on the counts charging an in- 
tention to bring the principles of Christi- 
anity into contempt, and he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment.—London Re- 


“Discovery OF AN ANCIENT CANOE IN 


‘pre Ciype.—An ancient boat or canoe has 
_ been raised from the bed of the Clyde near 


the Erskine ferry. It is twenty-nine feet 


long, and:is the of the kind hitherto 
found in the Clyde. On looking at the 
trunk as it lies, and making a fair allowance 


for the slop of the timber, it is thought 
probable its original length must have been 
upwards of thirty-five feet. It is estimated 
that the breadth of the stern must have been 
from five feet two, to five feet six, from 
which it seems to haye tapered gradually 
towards the bow. The depth, judging from 
what still remains at the stern of the lar- 
board-side, is three feet four inches. 
“Tae Crrystat glass of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, . when 
illuminated by the sun, may be distinctly 
séech’ by a person with ordinary eyesight 
from the fields adjoining the national school-. 
house at Billericay,:a distance of at least 
twenty-six miles.— Herald. 

THE PRoposED PROCEEDINGS AGAINST 

RCHDEACON Denison.—A rumour. has 

ched-us that the recently appointed Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, has so far indicated his 
em leaning towards the party tainted 
wi 

ost 


the Tractarian heresy, as to refuse, in 
most positive terms, sigh ‘letters of 
request, that the case of Archdeacon Denison | 


might be brought to a judicial trial— Hull | 


tio of the Mediterranean ‘submarine tele- 
raph, from’ Spezzia, in Piedmont, to 0 
Borne, in Corsica, a distance .of about 1 

miles, which. is to unite Europe to Africa, 


and no doubt to India, bas been successfully 


Trovstesome 
Sunday, when the miviater of Udney entered 
the: lurk, he was .no.less..surprised than. 
indignant to -find-that daft. Jamie Fleming 
had taken of the pulpit. Come 
doon, Jamie,” said his reverence. ‘(Come 
stif-n and rebellion 8 1 on, * 


AMUSE- 
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have 
and’ English; to be for- 
warded to 


; classes of En 


of Po- 


= 
ment a man 


vestige of the stone, and the money is thrown 


> 


over tbe grave. A further: 
18 


allowed for preaching.a sermon 
A great number of the 
ra and othérs were present to 

» the curioug ceremony. — London 


Qpeasion. 
e 


ron Bounoane.—We understand 


the Committee" of the Edinburgh Bible 


Society, on the application of parties on the 
authorized a large supply of 


Boulogne, for the use of soldiers 
in the camp, in course of formation there, 
and for distribution among the humbler 
, Scoteh, and Irish resi- 


dents We believe there.is no obstacle in the 


; | way of supplying the Scriptures to the French 


present.—Ldinburgh Witness. 
| Reics.—The workmen who 
found'the ancient and valuable gold coins 
‘in Southampton, a short time since, have 
left the towp, toavoid a prosecutiop. Mr. 
Pegler, the goldsmith, who has possession 
_of them, has resolved to oppose the right of 
the Corporation to the coins in a court of 
justice, if necessary, in order to. settle the 
(question so interesting in a legal and antiqua- 
rian point of view, as to what is treasure- 
trove.’ ‘The'coitis have ¢xcited the greatest 
curiosity, The gold of which they are form- 
_is of great purity. They were found’ 
pear the walls of a very ancient religious 
edifice, The muniment-room of the South- 
ampton. } contains some 


2) rare curiosities, amongst which is a grant 


‘to.the. town by King John, on a perfect 
document beat half the size of the palm of 
the hand. 

_.°Ratiway TeaveEiine Ecypt.—The 
ere Railroad is in good working order, 
‘and apawers exceedingly well. The trains 
donot run on it at present at any stated 
periods. It is chiefly used when European 
or Indian passengers arrive in Egypt. Eng- 
lish engine drivers are employed on it. The 
speed is about twenty miles an hour. The 
railway the whole distance between Alex- 
andria and Cairo will soon be opened. It 
passes through a level and most fertile coun- 
ws The Arabs do not know what to make 
of it. They were dancing before it some 
time since, and having no conception of its 
speed, they did not get out of the way in 
time, and an Arab woman was killed.— 
London Daily News. 


EFFrEcT OF THE WAR ON EMPLOYMENT. 
—No fewer than three manufacturers in 
Arbroath have warned part of their work- 
ing-people of the probability of their dis- 
missal on an early day. There seems to be 
no market whatever for their maaufactured 

. It is also stated that the staple 
trade of Forfar is suffering great depression, 
and that it has not been so bad for a great 
number of years. This must be ascribed 
to the operation of the war.—Scotch paper. 

Russra.—The Emperor of Russie has 
suppressed the teaching of the French and 
German languages in the military school of 
Orenburg, and ordered the substitutions of 
Persia, Arabic, and the Tartar language. A 
Liverpool paper says :—‘“ Within little more 
than half a century Russia has advanced 
her frontier, towards Berlin, Vienna, and 
Paris 700 miles; towards Constantinople 
500; towards Stockholm 630; and towards 
Teheran 1000.” 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Cuurce Rossep.—The First Presbyte- 
rian church, in Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, (Rev. A. Barnes) was entered on 
Thursday night, 17th inst. The fire-proof 
safe was blown open with powder, and robbed 
of a, valuable silver baptismal font, and a 
small sum of money. 


Secret Societies.—-The Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio, and the adjacent 
States, have passed a resolution not to admit 
to church membership any person belonging 
to secret societies. 


_Branpy 1n Ciimpine Movuntatns.— 
A recent writer says :—‘“It is astonishing 
the effect produced by spirits upon the 
persons of even the strongest constitutions, 
when indulged in at an elevation of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet. At 19,000 feet it is perfect- 
ly dangerous to take any quantity of raw 
spirits, as even half a glass of brandy 
produces intoxication. All hill travellers 
drink nothing but hot tea; for travelling up 
the mountains and down valleys, across 
bridges of very questionable security, requires 
a firm and very steady nerve, which it is 
impossible for those who indulge freely in 
the use of spirits to retain long in the snowy 
regions.” 


Ex-PrestDENT VAN Buren.—Mr. Van 
Buren, ex-President of the United States, 
has, it is said, recently left Naples, after a 
residence there of three months, for Flo- 
rence and the baths of Lucca. He has spent 
some time at the charming summer retreat 
of Sorrento, celebrated for its picturesque 
position on the sea shore, and for its his 
torical ions, as associated with the 
poet Tasso. | 

INDIVIDUAL Resp 

with moral independence ; 
the moment he judges of duty, not from the 
inward voice, but from the interests and will 
of a party; the moment. he commits him- 
self to a leader or a body, and winks at evil, 
because division would hurt the cause; the 
moment he shakes off his particular respon- 
sibility, because he is but one of a thou- 
sand or a million by whom the evil is done— 
that moment he parts with his moral power. 
He is shorn of the energy of single-hearted 
faith in therightand true. He hopes from 
man’s policy what nothing but loyalty to 
God can accomplish. He substitutes coarse 
weapons, forged by man’s wisdom, for ce- 
lestial power.— Channing. 


An Oxp. Paintine Orrice.—M. Barth, 


.—The mo- 


‘| printer, of Breslau, celebrated, a few days 


‘ago, the three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first book printed in his estab- 
lishment. This book is a German legend 
of some rank, and appeared in 1504. M. 
Barth’s printing office is the oldest in Eu- 
rope, and has been for three hundred and 
fifty years uninterruptedly in the hands of 
his ancestors and bimself. 

_Coat.—The quantity of coal produced in 
1853 in the various parts of the world, is 
set down at se -five millions of tons, of 
which Great Britain produces forty-two mil- 
lions, and the United States the next high- 
est—over nine millions of tons. 

Bonaparte. Pops.—It is whispered: 
abroad that there t that ere® 
long # Bonaparte wi ised to the pet 
present Pope is.said to be in 
very -bed health, end it is not probable that 


he will long.surviye. Parties are already 
looking anxiously forward to the time when 


: 
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I 
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the Bishop and Trustees of said church re- 
lative to the church property, and the Trus- 
tees refusing’ té enter into any kind of ar- 
rangement with the Bishop, owing to their 

ing excommunicated, Mr. W. B. Le Con- 
teulx, with the consent of the Trustees, is 
now negotiating with Bishop Dimon for a 
final settlement of the affair. We under- 

is of the church property remaining in 
the hands'of the Trustees. 


from jo, Africa, announces the arrival, 
at thatplace;on the 7th of Jane, of Dr. 
Livingston of England, who had been en- 

in extensive explorations into the in- 
terior for the period of twenty-seven months, 
and given up as lost. The doctor reports 
that he has not succeeded in discovering 
any gold. A statement of his researches, 
travels, &c. is to be forwarded to the Geo- 

phical Society in London, as soon as the 

estes is sufficiently recovered from the fa- 
tigue of his journey. 


German Misstons.—The Rev. Mr. Jost, 
whois in charge of the German Missions, 
made a very favourable report of the mis- 
sions under his superintendance. He makes 
especial mention of the happy results of a 
recent camp-meeting held on Long Island. 
Sixteen missionaries were present. Among 
other things he says:—A young Jew, who 
has been in this country for about two years, 
gave the clearest evidence of the expericnce 
of the forgiveness of his sins and the change 
of heart, by faith in Jesus’ blood, and was 
solemnly baptized, before a large congre- 
gation. 

Pans.—WNichols’s Journal ad- 
vises Congress to pass an act directing every 
frying pan in the country to be homens up 
and sold for old iron, and that no more be 
manufactured for ever. It is alleged that 
frying is the most unwholesome mode of 
cooking, as it saturates the food with fat, or 
butter, renders it tough, covers it with eln- 
pyreum oil, and makes it utterly unfit for 
the human stomach. No dyspeptic should 
ever eat anything fried, nor any person de- 
sirous of avoiding becoming one. Let the 
food be boiled, roasted, broiled, or baked— 
anything but fried—if it is desirable to 
avoid difficulty of digestion and extending 
human life. 


Tae AMERICAN Bonaparte.—The Cour- 
rier. des Etats Unis learns from Paris that 
young Bonaparte, of Baltimore, grandson of 
the Prince Jerome, has decided to accept 
letters of naturalization, and the grade of 
lieutenant in the French army. This is 
confirmatory of the announcement that M. 
Bonaparte had resigned his rank as lieuten- 
ant in the United States army, and that the 
resignation had been accepted by the War De- 
partmeht. The young gentleman’s chances 
of preferment are, doubtless, much greater 
in France than here. 


N. P. Wit11s.—It appears that this gen- 
tleman is thought to be dying of consump- 
tion. His last letter to the Home Journal, 
from Idlewild, he announces as the last of 
all. He speaks of himself as in a confirmed 
consumption, and speaks with resignation 
and with cheerfulness of the change that is 
approaching. 

WasHINGTON Monument.—The Na- 
tional Monument to Washington is now one 


block has just been sent for insertion in it, 
which was quarried from a boulder found on 
the old entrenchment where Putnam and 
his troops encamped on the eve of the mem- 
orable battle at Long Island. 


Brste Burnina.—the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce is informed, upon good 
authority, that a short time since a number 
of Protestant Bibles were sent to Cummins- 
ville to be distributed among those families 
who are not able to pay for them. The 
Bibles were gathered together, and piled up 
in the road, and destroyed by fire, by a 
parcel of Irishmen. The remains of some 
of the burnt Bibles can be seen at the 
Bible Society’s rooms in New York. 


A Discovery.—An itgenious Swedish 
mechanist, Mr. P. Lagergren, has invented 
& new motive-power engine, intended to 
supersede steam. The moving force is in 
the pressure of the atmosphere, which acts 
on a vacuum in a copper reservoir, connect- 
ed with two cylinders provided with pistons, 
as a common steam engine. The vacuum in 
the reservoir is produced by the admission 
of a certain quantity of alcohol and of at- 
mospheric air, each time the machine makes 
a stroke. Explosive air is hereby produced, 
is fired at each turn, and instantly burns 
away; one of the pistons being at the same 
time opened, an atmospheric pressure is 
obtained equal to fifteen pounds on the 
square inch. This machine is light and 
simple, and its fuel (alcohol) takes little 
—_ Whether it will be superior to or 
cheaper than steam, is a question that others 
must decide. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


Catirornra.—The arrival at New Orleans 
of the steamer United States, from Aspinwall, 
brings two weeks’ later news from California, 
dates being to the lst of August. The State 
Democratic Convention had resulted in a split, 
and the nomination of two separate tickets. 
The City Marshal of San Francisco has been 
convicted of misdemeanor and insubordination. 
A conflagration had occurred in Marysville, 
destroying five squares of the town, the loss 
being estimated at $250,000. The wheat crop 
being large, was being exported in large quan- 
tities. 

Yettow Fever.—The total number of deaths 
at New Orleans y ellow fever, during the 
week ending the 3th inst., was forty-three, 
being an increase of fourteen over the previous 
week. At the latest dates from New Orleans, 
there were eighty cases of yellow fever in the 
Charity Hospital, and the disease was evident- 
ly spreading. It was estimated that the deaths 

rom yellow fever during the past week would 

wae ten per day. One of the city physi- 
cians has given it as his opinion that the dis- 
ease is already epidemic. In private practice, 
however, rt has thus far been of a mild type, 
and readily yields to early and careful treat- 
ment. The weather continued very hot, and 
this had a tendency to aggravate the disease. 


Cost or Raitroavs.—The following is given 
as the cost per mile of several important Rail- 
roads:— Western, (Massachusetts,) $64,250; 
Boston and Worcester, $70,231; New York 
and New Haven, $81,614; New Haven and 
Hartford, $54,355; New York Central, $67,- 
181; Hudson River, $81,812; Camden and 
$66,576; Pennsylvania Central, $54,- 
400; Baltimore and Ohio, $51,292; Michigan 
Central, $35,657; Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton, $44,327 ; Little Miami, $31,359 ; Michi- 

Southern and Northern Indiana Railroads, 
$23 500; Cleveland and Toledo, $25,000. 


Orecon.—Very late intelligence from this 
country confirms fully the previous reports of dis- 
coveries of gold; large numbers of the inhab- 
itants had left for the mines, and others were 
Aaily leaving. The yield is said to be highly 
remunerative. 

Raitroap Convention.—A Convention of 
Delegates from several Railroads met in New 
present rates of freight passage on the 
railroads. The results of the conference, the 
Express informs us, are—Ist. An advance of 


great routes om the ist mber to $38, 


‘ment of the difficulties now existing between 


°° ExpLorations. — A’ letter 


hundred and sixty feet in héight. A granite 


“on 
the charges equalized. 


‘be taken to obtain a more 
i which ig found 


compengation for, mail services, 
cent. 


to be cheaper than 


Ne rk an England, This renders 
it probable that both will come into the Union 


Tas Drovert anp THe Crorps.—Complaints' 
respecting the effects of the prevailing drought 
continue to be received from almost every di 
rection. It prevails not only in New England, 
but in the South and West, and in some quar- 
nsions a tH the 

ect a eerops. Heavy rains gre great! 

needed, and sre earnestly prayed for. In Ine 
diana, the drought is very severe, and within 
a-hundred miles of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the.crops of potatoes and corn are nearly 
ruined, if not quite. The Chicago Journal 


| states that the corn crop in the lower part of 


Iilinoig has been completely cut off by drought. 


i northern part of the same State, there 


been abundance of rain, and the crops 
present most promising a ce. Ac- 
counts from the West agree that there will be 
@ failure of the corn crop of from one-fourth 
to three-fourths, according to locality. 


or Importep Durgams.—The Clinton. 
County Ohio Company, lately sold their stock 
at Wilmington, August 9, at profitable prices. 
Cows brought as high as $1675 : bulls, 2 years 
old, $3700; heifers, $1060; calves, $425 / and 
sheep $125: We give the highest figures— 
others sold lower. 


Gas Exp.osion.—On Saturday morning 
gas explosién took place in New York, at the 
store of James H.. Benedict & Sons, No. 10° 
Spruce street. A workman, who was repairing: 
the gas fixtures, ignited the gas that h 
escaped, with a lamp held in his hand. He 
was severely injured. Another man was blown 
out of the window several feet—floors were, 
_ up and the building considerably shatter-’ 


Orver at Sr. Lours—Tue Lare Riors.— 
The St. Louis Democrat of the 1lth inst., 
speaking of the restoration of order and quiet 
in that city, after the late election riot, says: 
The city was never more quiet. The procla- 
mation sweeping the streets of boys after eight 
o’clock, seemed to be the very measure desired 
for a long time, and having observed its excel- 
lent results in this late emergency, we hope it 
will be persevered in for alltime tocome. All 
over the city the tranquillity was really won- 
derful. Wm. Farrington, one of those wounded 
during the riots, has since died. It is estimated 
that 2000 pistols and 500 bowie knives were 
sold in the city while the riots were in progress. 
The military who were ordered out, state in a 
card that their pieces were loaded with ball and 
buckshot; so that had it been necessary to fire 
on the mob, bloody work would have ensued. 


Cuoeap Paper.—The New Orleans Bulletin 
says:—‘‘We are inclined to believe that the 
okra plant of the South is destined to alleviate 
the grievous evil under which all publisherdom 
labours. We have seen specimens of strong 
avhite rope manufactured from its fibre. If 
it will make rope it will certainly make paper, 
and if it will make paper, the present exor- 
bitant prices must come down materially, for 
the supply of the raw material will be inex- 
haustible.” 


New Untversitry.—The Wisconsin Univer- 
sity at Madison is to be built of stone, on an 
eminence of ope thousand feet, a mile west of 
the capital, in a park of 55 acres. It hasa fund 
of $400,000, and will soon be a prosperous and 
flourishing institution. 


Wreck or tHe Erte.—Out of the wreck of 
the Erie, the Buffalo Courier informs us, has 
been taken some $18,000. A day or two pre- 
vious $1200 in bright gold were found near 
midships, and $80,000 are still located there or 
thereabouts. The expenses so far have amount- 
ed to $12,000. 

Wapine across THE Oun1o.—It is believed 
that the Ohio river has not been so low before, 
since the year 1838, as itis at the present time. 
It is said that boys‘can easily wade across it at 
the mouth of the Kanawha. 


How to Pronounce “Omana.”’—The Omaha 
Arrow, a paper published at Omaha City, Ne- 
braska, says that the proper pronunciation of 
this much abused word is O-maw haw—accent- 
ing the middle syllable. 

Creanine Boiver Fives.—The cleaning out 
of boiler flues when they get foul, is both a 
troublesome and a disagreeable business. An 
good improvement for accomplishing this oul 
without going into the flues in the usual way, 
we consider to be both a humane and economi- 
eal invention. John Leinweber of Covington, 
Kentucky, has taken measures to secure a pa- 
tent for an improvement which promises to be 
the very thing desired. It consists in placing 
within each and any flue of a boiler, a perfor- 
ated pipe, in which steam can be admitted when 
desired from the boiler, and from which it 
escapes in jets which strike the interior sur- 
face of the flue and loosens the soot, &e. By 
giving the perforations in the pipe a slanting 

irection, the jets of steam will not only loosen 
the soot, &c. in the flues, but will also drive it 
out of the flues. 


Preparinc Skins ror Tannina.—E. V. F. 
Lemaire of Paris, has patented an improve- 
ment in tanning which is thus described :—The 
skins are first soaked and hung up in a dry 
chamber heated to about 72 deg. Fah. by steam. 
After remaining in this chamber for half an 
hour, they have distributed over them by per- 
furated tubes a very weak alkaline solution of 
soda; this is repeated twice—half an hour be- 
tween the operations. Afterwards, at the same 
intervals of time, streams of water are caused 
to fall upon the skins until they are well 
cleansed and are considered prepared in a su- 
perior manner for the other common processes 
of tanning. 

Tae Saur pe Sainte Marte.—The Detroit 
Free Press gives encouraging reports of the 


‘condition of the Saut Ship Canal, and the pros- 


pect of its speedy completion seems encourag- 
ing. Several of the State Commissioners have 
just returned from a visit of inspection, and 
pronounce the work to be one which, for mas- 
siveness, strength, durability, and neatness, is 
unsurpassed, if equalled, by anything in the 
Union. Ex-Governor Barry is of opinion that 
no other similar structure in Europe will sur- 
pass it, save, possibly, the Liverpool docks, 
which have been universally considered the 
most perfect piece of masonry in that part of 
the world. 


Convertinc Rotary into RecrprocaTine 
Motion.—James Harrison of Milwaukie, Wis- 
consin, has taken measures to secure a patent 
for a new method of accomplishing the object 
set forth in the above caption. Three pins are 
secured to the side of a wheel, and made to 
project from it, parallel with the shaft. This 
wheel works within a frame provided with 
yokes and grooves, and as it (the wheel) re- 
volves, the pins catch into the yokes of the 
frame and communicate a reciprocating recti- 
linear motion to the frame. 


Soameru. Treatment or Euicrants.—lIt is 
said to have long been the practice of ~ 
captains, on arriving at the port of New Yor 
with German emigrants, to enter into an ar- 
rangement with some one or more of the 
swarms of runners that infest the docks on 
every new arrival, whereby the poor, friendless 
strangers are fleeced out of considerable sums 
of money by the runners and the landlords 
that employ them. Some of the captains, by 
this arrangement, it is said, make $500 or 
more out of a single cargo of the Germans, 
and this is the for the arran 
ment. An instance of the kind was brought 
before the authorities on the 13th inst. A ship 
with a large number of Germans arrived on 
Sunday; and on Monday, because one of them 
attempted to go ashore, he was beaten unmerci- 
fully by the mate, for whose arrest a warrant 
has been issued. 


Iuprovep Car-Breax.—Henry Miller, Esq., 
of Detroit, has invented a car-break which is 
in use Railroad, and is highly 
approved of. @ apparatus consists simp! 
of steam pipe extentlig from the 
to a cylinder to each car of the train, 
and in which there is a piston that opé 
upon the break by means of an iron rod. The 
power is under the absolute control of the en- 
gineer, and can be applied instantaneously. 

Posuic Lanps.—On the 30th of June, 1853, 
the surveyed lands of the United States 
amounted to 336,202,587 acres; the unsurvey- 
ed to 1,267,026,306 acres. Up to the same date 
there had been sold 103,197,356 acres. 


Tas Lost Sreamer City or Giascow.—A 


chest, bearing the words ‘“‘City of Glasgow,” 
and the initials “G. B.,” as ales a head board, 
both su to be relics of the lost steamer 
on of iw, were at latitude 

egrees 56 minutes, longita degrees 5 
minutes west, by the British barque Briton’s 
Pride, on the 12th of August. The letters on 


lowest kind, |: 


» to. herthe initials of 


aN Barriz.—The St. Paul Pioneer’ 
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-Islands, and it is.said to be a delicious fruit.” 

New Macutne rot Iron.—A new 
retling machine has been experimented with, 
at the works of the Trenton (New Jersey) Iron 
Oompéay, which rans through rails from 18, 
to 21 feet in length, 7 inches in height, weigh- 
ing minety-three pounds to the yard, in an 
ave time of one minute to each. The 
culiarities of this instrument are, that the rails 
are run through at a welding heat in about one- 
half less time, and with one-third less labour 
than by the old or borizontal rollers, and the 
ability to roll flangel bars of great width, and 
h as cannot be made by the ordinary means 
use 


New Gotp Dortar.—The | of the 
Treasury has sasctioned a new gold dollar 


coin, about to te issued from the Mint at 
Philadelphia. I is about the diameter of a 
five cent piece, aod bears on one side an Indian 
head with a crovn of eagle’s feathers, and on 
the other a wreath, surrounding the words 
‘‘One Dollar.’? On the whole, it is a beautiful 
thing, and ity greater diameter will be likely 
to make it nuch more generally acceptable 
than the dolAr coin now in circulation, which 
has proved yery inconvenient indeed, on ac- 
count of its fo small diameter. 

Liaatainy.—A gentleman named Marchant 
and four of his children, residing near Peca- 
tomia, Illjnzis, were instantly killed by light- 
ning on Saturday week. In consequence of 
the’ extrqne heat of the weather, the family, 
consistingof Mr. and Mrs. Marchant, and five 
children, lad left their beds and were sleeping 
upon the itchen floor. The fluid entered the 
kitchen bythe stove-pipe, passing down to the 
floor, wheve it spread devastation and death 
among tht unconscious sleepers. Only the 
mother one child remain. 


Greex Rock ror tae Wasnineton Monv- 
ment.—ArAthens journal says:—The Greek 
Governmet has selected a marble block in the 
Parthenonfor the monument of George Wash- 
ington, nw being raised in the city named 
after him.! It is to bear the following inscri 
tion:—‘') George Washington, the heroic 
general, tb high-minded citizen, the founder 
of moderrfreedom—the land of Solon, Themis- 
tocles, ani Pericles, the birth-place of ancient 
freedom, edicates this old marble as a sign of 
reverencesnd admiration.” 


Destroutive Fire.—On Thursday night, 
17th inst.for the purpose of clearing some new 
land, a qantity of brush-wood was set on fire 
on the fam of Bx-Shoriff Batterman, at Guild- 
erland, inAlbany county, New York. When 
the brushvood was consumed and the fire sup- 

sed toe so low that no harm could come 
~ it, dgale sprung up, rekindled the burn- 
ing faggts, which set fire to 1200 cords of 
wood pibd up on a ay ae farm, and 
raged urtil 500 more cords of wood on another 
adjoining farm were consumed. The whole 
loss is etimated at $12,000. 


Dixurysuep Consu wption or Tea.—Although 
the gros export of teas from China to all the 
world des not fall short of last year, yet the 
quantity coming forward to the United States 


in 


, is littlemore than one-third of the supply ship- 


d to orresponding date of last year. From 
at lstto December 8th, the total quantity sent 
forwardto the United States from all the ports 
in Chin, is stated to be seven millions of 
poundsf green tea against eighteen millions 
of greet, and two millions of pounds of black 
againstnearly seven millions, or a total of less 
than nhe-and-a-half millions against upwards 
of twety-nine millions within the same period 
of 1851. 


Catmity 1n Boston.—Two five and a half 
storiedhouses in Boston, ovcupied by a drug 
firm ax a dealer in preserved meats, fell with 
a tremndous crash on the 22d inst. and killed 
one peson who was in it, and two children 
who wre passing by on the side walk. A fire 
then roke out in the ruins, and the drugs 
burne fiercely. 


Incease or Emicration.—The number of 
Germaiemigrants who embarked at Antwerp 
during he first six months of the present year, 
amountd to 15,896, being more than in the 
whole ¢ last year. From the first of July, 
10,000 wedes emigrated, being 1 in 300 of the 
whole ppulation of that country. 


Tare Persons Burnev to Deatu.—About 
1 o’cloc on the morning of the 20th inst., a fire 
broke ot in Battle Row, in North First street, 
near Teth, Williamsburg, New York, — 
by sevenl poor families. The fire spread so 
rapidly hat those who escaped, did so without 
clothes, nd sad to relate, Ann Fagan, Patrick 
Pinkmay and Edward McManus perished in 
the flams. Several others were injured by 
jumpingfrom the windows of the burning 
dwelling 

Lone lattite Train.—The Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advrtiser of 17th inst., says that the State 
Line Ralroad brought over their track from 
Erie lastevening, 714 head of cattle. Of these 
221 wereleft at Dunkirk, and 493 came through 
to Buffab. The train consisted of 44 cars and 
was dravn by one engine. 


_FORKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The l«t arrivals bring London papers to the 
9th inst. 

Russim diplomacy is busy at Rome for some 
secret purpose. 

The Khglish and French Representatives 
have fortally notified Austria of the uncondi- 
tional rehsal of the Russian proposal by their 
respectiv governments. The attitude of Aus- 
tria is grwing more hostile to Russia. Prussia 
is almos/ignored. The Germanic Diet in its 
sitting ofAugust 3, voted 1,878,000 florins for 
the immdiate completion and defence of the 
federal frtresses of Rastadt and Ulm; which 
indicates;hat it is thought the war may yet be 
carried ito central Europe. There can be no 
doubt tha the sympathies of the German people 
are with he Allies, whatever course the Ger- 
man govenments may pursue. 

The mrchants of the German Baltic ports 
are compaining of the interference with neu- 
tral vessés, and the manner in which they are 
overhauld upon the pretext of searching for 
contrabanl of war. 

Englan and France on the Cuba Question.— 
The Pari, Patrie, in giving a statement that 
the son of Mr. Soule had arrived at London, 
on his ww to Madrid, with an offer from the 
United Sgtes to purchase Cuba, intimates that 
the rernent of Spain will have to consult 
England d France before a bargain can be 
consummaecd. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The prorogation of Parliament was offciall 
announced to take place on the 12th inst. It 
was experted that the Queen would perform the 
ceremony in sage The London papers pub- 
lish extracts from the New York papers in re- 
lation toithe bembardment of Greytown, but 
s*em to abstain from editorial comment. The 
cholera is still carrying off a number of vic- 
tims in various parts of the kingdom. A dis- 
tinguished compsny, including Lords John 
Russell, Palmersten, Fortescue, Dudley Stuart, 
and many other members of Parliament, as- 
sembled on the 5thinst. at the residence of Jo- 
seph Hume, the veeran Reformer, to present 
Mrs. Hume with a portrait (by Lucas) of her 
husband. Lord Jotn Russell presented the 
portrait in a neat speech, which was feelingly 
replied to by Mr. Hume, who stated his inten- 
tion of placing the portrait in the London Uni- 
versity. Mr. aod. has been forty-three years 
in Parliament, 


FRANCE. 

The French Government has, it is said, sent 
Prince Albert an invitation to be present next 
month at the manwuvres at the camp at Bou- 
logne. The King of the Belgians is said to 
haye promised to proceed there at the same time 
with the ng King of Portugal. The “cam 
of the Nowh ’ is now definitely organized. 
The M de la Charile says:—** We are 
informed that five Sisters of Charity have set 
off for Boulogne, to form part of the expeditions 
to the Baltic. They are to be on board 
the hospital ships, where they are to attend on 
the sick, The finest of these vessels is as large as 
a 100 gun ship, and any one going on board of it 
might imagine it was one of the finest hospi- 
tals in Paris. Nothing is wanting, not even 
the chapel.” The Sentinelle Toulonnaise states 
that there are at this moment at Toulon eight 
steam fri three steam corvettes, and three 


steam avises, and that others are 


uk., contains an account of a severe’ 


Those vessels easil @ division 
10,000 men A of 


mortars, cannons, &c., had been 

| in two large merchant vessels then 
loading in the harbour. ‘The armament of the 
two ships of the line; Ficirusand Navarin, was 
rapidly ing, ..A third ship of the line, 
the Souversin, will shortly be ready for sea. 
Recent discoveri ice made by the police, and 


the seisure of some have re 
extensive plot by 


cieties in France have left for Italy and Spain.. 
The French army of occupation, it is seid, is 
to be reinforced, and aiso that a camp of thirty 
thousand men is to be formed on the Prussian 


frontier. In almost all parts of France the 

) ting o ey, Oats, e in general, In 
th®-other.. The wich some places the cutting of wheat has com- 


menced. The quality of the crops is described 
as excellent. The consequence of all this i¥ 
a general diminution in the price of grain. 
Letters from Paris state that is Napoleon 
ia still exposed to plots and attempts apon his 
life; that constant watchfulness is kept up to 
protect his person, and that he suffers, on that 
account, with great anxiety of mind. Several 
conspiracies, or alleged conspiracies to take 
his life, have been lately detected. An earth- 
— recently occu at France. 
hree shocks, at intervals of about five min- 
utes, shook the whole chain of the Pyrenees, 
—— seemed for an instant ready to topple 
own, 


SPAIN. 

Advices from Madrid of the lst inst. state 
that after the visit paid by Marshal Es to 
the barricades they were abandoned and ial- 
ly destroyed. As night drew on, the “ defenders 
of the barricades,”’ to the number of 2000, and 
divided into three battalions, defiled under the 
windows of the Queen, uttering loud shouts in 
honour of her Majesty, who beheld the — 
cle from the balcony. A royal decree -legal- 
izes the existence of the governing Juntas, and 
allows the continuance of the armaments for 
public safety, but the Juntas are only to adopt 
the title of “Consultative and Aaxiliary Jun- 
tas.” Another decree suspends the execution 
of those decrees of the Juntas which suppress 
or modify taxes and other sources of national 
revenue until the Government and the Cortes 
shall have adopted measures upon the subject. 
A third decree restores, provisionally, the law 
of the press of 1837. Lord Howden, the British 
Ambassador, has arrived in Madrid. It is re- 

rted that an armed mob would not allow the 

ueen Mother to leave Madrid without the 
payment of a | sum of money. Some of 
the wealthy inhabitants wereleaving Barcelona 
for Port Vendres, fearing insurrection and 
cholera. It is stated that the wounded at the 
military hospitals at Madrid, in consequence 
of the late struggle, amounted to eight hundred. 
It is also added that if the hostile feeling at 
the ye had been kept up, that building 
would have been blown up with gunpowder. 
Nothing saved the Queen but her conciliatory 
Proclamation. 


PORTUGAL. 


An — has been made to Bet up an ex- 
citement at Lisbon,in imitation o Madrid, but 
unsuccessfully, Don Miguel has sent to the 
Courts of Berlin and Vienna, a protest against 
any scheme for the union of Spain nad Forte 
gal, as he regards all such proposals as an 
infringement on his claims to the Portuguese 
crown. y 
ITALY. 

A letter from Parma, of the 29th ult., aa- 
nounces that the court-martial appointel to 
try the individuals implicated in the revolt of 
the 22d ult., held its first sitting on that day. 
Several of the accused were examined, and it 
appeared from the disclosures made by one of 
the chiefs who was wounded and arrested on 
the 22d ult., that he and his companions had 
been led astray by proclamations clandestine! 
rinted, and bearing the signature of Mazzini. 
he cholera returns from Genoa give about 
200 cases and 80 deaths daily, making a total 
to latest accounts of 1332 cases and 491 deaths. 
Turin has been almost exempt from the disease. 
A cordon sanitaire has been drawn along the 
Parmesan frontier toward Piedmont. At Na- 
ples the disease was committing great rava- 
sin the lower and filthier part of the city. 
he crops are abundant in Lombardy, the 
Venitian Territory, Sardinia, Tuscany, the 
Papal States, and Naples. Wheat, which in 
Lombardy was a few weeks since at 75 lire, 
has fallen to 40. 

The Paris Univers says:—‘“‘The Russian 
Archimandrite of Jerusalem has been at Rome 
for some weeks. On the other hand, Prince 
Gregory Wolconski, attaché at the Russian Le- 
gation at Rome, arrived in that city about a 
fortnight back, with despatches from his Gov- 
ernment. Lastly, the German Journal an- 
nounce that a Russian agent has likewise been 
sent to Rome to give explanations, in the name 
of the Czar, respectin the question of the Holy 
Places. Thus it will be perceived, Russian 
diplomacy does not remain idle.” 


DENMARK. 


Accounts from Copenhagen state that a 
change of Ministry there was imminent, in 
consequence of the importunity of the Allied 
Governments for permission to winter their 
ships in certain ports of the kingdom, and also 
to lodge the military in the towns. Some very 
inconvenient and onerous arrangements appear 
to be in existence between Denmark and Rus- 
sia, contracted before the present war broke 
out, and unless a direct rupture is intended, 
the Danish Government woul incur great risk 
by extending to British ships-of-war the con- 
cessions asked, 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


On the Ist of August the Russians retired 
from Bucharest, after having broken up the 
road between that city and Kalugereny. Be- 
fore leaving Bucharest Prince Gortschakoff 
assembled the Boyards and thanked them for 
the manner in which they had treated the 
Russian troops during their stay at Bucharest. 
The General added, that strategic reasons in- 
duced him to quit the city, but that it was not 
improbable he might return at an early period. 
Omar Pasha sent a message to Bucharest, re- 
quiring lodging and provisions for 12,000 men 
inside the city, and rations fur 20,000 outside 
the walls. The Paris Presse publishes a dis- 
patch from Bucharest, dated the 25th ult., to 
the effect that the Russians were totally de- 
feated at Slobodzie on-the 23d; that they lost 
2000 men; and that 30,000 Ottomans had 
crossed the Danube at Oltenitza. The Frem- 
den Blatt gives confirmation to this, statin 
that “the Russians had lost 500 persons, an 
that 200 wagon loads of wounded had been 
brought into Bucharest.” 

An official despatch from Odessa reached 
Vienna late on the 5th of August, stating that 
the French and English fleets were seen off 
Sebastopol on the 30th, the steamers havin 
transports in tow. This news was convey 
from Sebastopol to Odessa in a day, and im- 
mediately telegraphed through to St. Peters- 
burg. It is inferred from the wording of the 
despatch that the expedition proceeded East- 
ward. Three Russian ships laden with Cir- 
cassian girls had been captured by the allied 
fleets in the Black Sea, and taken into Varna. 
Six Greek vessels, carrying supplies to the 
Russians, have also been captured, and sent in 
charge of prize crews to Constantinople. At 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube the British 
blockading squadron have levelled every build- 
ing except a church, in which the Russians 
could have found shelter, and seven more prize 


nople in convoy of the Inflexible. Two Eng- 
lish steamers have destroyed the Russian ar- 
maments on the shores of the White Sea, and 
entered the Gulf of Omegshain. The Island of 
Aland is reported to have been captured on 
the 3d inst., and occupied by the French. The 
expedition to the Crimea has not only been de- 
termined upon by the allies, but part.of the 
forces had sailed for that destination. A Rus- 
sian steam frigate from Sebastopol has burned 
three Turkish merchant ships lying at anchor 
in the harbour of Heraclea, laden with valu- 
able merchandize. The captains were taken 
to Sebastopol, and the crews turned adrift in 
an open boat. 

Some time since, the Russian ship Cesaro- 
witch, 793 tons, with a valuable cargo of silks 
and teas, from Shan succeeded in gaining 
refuge in the port of Hamburg. To the sur- 

rise of the _—. the British and French 
overnments have sent a peremptory demand 
to the Senate of Hamburg to deliver her up as 


® prize, because she had guns on board. 
A correspondent of the Li Times states 
that before the British left Cronstadt, every 


effort was made to discover some of the infer- 
nal machines which are said to have been laid 
down, but, after the most diligent search, to 
within 3000 yards of the Ris battery, none 
were found. It is known that several hundred 
were made at a government factory near Mos- 
cow at the beginning of this year. They con- 
sist of copper globes, holding 700 nds of 
powder, and are made to explode either by the 
ship’s bottom striking them, or by means of 
galvanic wires connected with the shore. One 
of them would make a hole in St. Jean d’ Acre’s 
bottom about 25 feet in diameter. 
Letters from St. Petersburg state that they 
are organizing at Cronstadt two battalions of 


skating infantry, an arm of the service already 


vessels taken there have reached Constanti- | 


The Overland mail has arrived. Bombay 
a 


= 


having been 
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office and the arreat of his defeated command- 
ers. From all accounts it seems plain that the 
rebels will soon be around Pekin, in such a 
way as to cnt off the supplies, and so force 
catastrophe. 


MARRIED. 


In Buffalo, New York, on the 16th inst., by the 
Rev. A. T. Chester, D. D., the Rev. Witttam M. 
Bracxsuaw of Three Rivers, Michigan, to Miss 
Ecizasera . 


At Fredericksburg, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. 
J. M. Henry of Washington, District of Columbia, 
Mr. T. H. Ketroee to Mies Maay Vraorera, only 
daughter of Mr. McDowagut of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. KE. P. Rogers, D.D., 
Mr. Constant Lage of Wooster, Ohio, to Miss An- 
wa McDowatp of Philadelphia. 


On Thursday evening, 17th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Hoge, Mr. L. R. Ratciirre to Miss Maay C. 
Srvuaat, all of Baltimore. 


On the 20th inst., by the Rev. James Latta, Mr. 
Cuaaces C. of Harrisburgh, Peonsy!vania, 
to Miss Puorse Aww of Pequea, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUA RY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, 19th 
inst., BENJAMIN STILLE, a ruling elder in the 
Second Presbyterian church of Phil: delphia, in the 
75th year of his age. 


Died, 02 the 16th inst., at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Rev. Robert S. Bell, in Rapp county, 
Virginia, MARTHA 8S. GREEN, daughter of Mrs, 
Irene P. Green, late of Winchester, Virginia. 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 15th inst., 
MARY, wife of the Rev. Dr. CARNAHAN, late 
President of the College of New Jersey, aged 73 
years. 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on the Ist inet., 
IRVIN DUNN, aged three years and eight months ; 
and on the Iith inst., ROBERT MINTURN GRIN- 
NELL, aged seven years and nine moaths, sons of 
WILLIAM R. and MARY L. MURPHY. 


Died, at Salem, New Jersey, on the 13th inst., 
Mrs. JULIANA E., wife of the late Colonel RO- 
BERT G. JOHNSON, aged 73 years. 


Died, on the 24th ult., of consumption, at Creas- 
ville, New Jersey, ELIZA, wife of Mr. JAMES 
McCLURE, in the 36th year of her age. 


Died, at Warrior’s Mark, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 14th inst., of cholera infantum, 
MARY, daughter of Mrs. MARY and J. ROBERTS 
LOWRKIE, Exq., aged 15 months. She was a child 
of much beauty, health, and promise, and lovely 
even in death. This is the fourth time that God 
hath been pleased to write these parents childless. 
May he‘who maketh sore, also bind up. As afflic- 
tiens abound, so may the consolations of the gos- 
pel. ‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ D. L. H. 


Died, in the city of New York, aged fifty, after a 
short illness, Mrs. SLOAN. She was a member of 
Westminster Church, New York, a most diligent 
attendant on all the ordinances of religion, and high- 
ly respected by the wide circle of her Christian 
friends. Ae in life she humbly followed her Saviour, 
in death she fuuand in him consolation and strength. 
Without alarm she contemplated the awful passage 
into eternity; and biessing her orphan children, and 
expressing confidence in her divine Redeemer, she 
passed from the seen to the invisible. From sin, 
and sorrow, and pain, she has for ever gone; and 
while the mourners, vainly lamenting her absence, 
go about the streets, she has entered into rest— 
been gathered to the saintly company, 

‘* Who hear the inexpressive nuptial song 

In the blest kingdom pure of peace and love.”’ 


** Thanks be unto God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” L. 


Died, at Spruce Creek, Huntingdon county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the !7th inst., of a dropsical affection, 
Mr. JAMES EWING, in the 49th year of his age. 
Mr. Ewing was formerly considered one of our 
healthiest men. During the last winter his strength 
began suddenly to fail him, and he continued to de- 
cline until hiedecease. Such was the nature or his 
disease that his mind, as well as his body, was im- 
paired. He had been for many years a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, and during his illness, at 
various times, expressed his hope that he had expe- 
rienced a change of heart—that he had exercised 
‘‘ repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.*” He will be missed in the com- 
munity asa kind neighbour and a generous friend. 
He leaves not only a large circle of relatives to 
mourn his departure, but seven small children, the 
most of them in a helpless condition, and too young 
fully to realize their loss. A few years since they 
lost their mother, and now they are both fatherless 
and motherless. May the Lord takethemup. May 
he be the guide of their youth, appoint their lot, and 
finally bring them to enjoy the blessings of the 
heavenly world with their dear parents, who have 
been called thither, as we trust, before them. 

D. L. H. 

Died, at Aberfoil, Alabama, on the Ist inst., Mies 
ALEXIS McKAY of Orion, Pike county, Alabama, 
of dysentery, in the 29th year of her age. Her suf- 
ferings were great, but she bore them with Chrie- 
tian fortitude, looking to the hour of death as the 
only term:nus to her incessant pain. At an early 
age she connected herself with the Presbyterian 
Church. She was cheerful in the enjoyment of so- 
ciety; but her love to God and spiritual things was 
manifest to her acquaintances. The day before her 
death, while enjoying a short composure of mind 
and body, she conversed with her weeping brothers 
and sisters on the subject of her expected depar- 
ture. She felt her hopes in the merits of an atoning 
Saviour to be so strong, that she prayed that her 
spirit might be released from its mortal tenement, 
to live anew “* where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest,” her only earthly 
care being the suffering of her sister, who lay in an 
adjoining room low with the same disease.— 
municated. 


Departed this life, om the 2d ult., near Clinton, 
Alabama, Mrs. ELIZABETH STEELE, in the 78th 
year of her age. The deceased was a native of 
South Carolina, but for many st past lived in 
Greene county, in this State. it would be difficult 
to speak too highly of this estimable woman. She 
was one of the excellent of the earth. For more 
than fifty years she maintained a consistent, Chris- 
tran profession in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church. She was an humble, cheerful, devoted 
Christian, and habitually aimed at ‘* walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord, 
blameless.””> Many sad hearts will long and fondly 
revere her memory. A large family of children and 
numerous grandchildren mourn ber loss, to whom 
she was indeed a mother in Israel. She feit in- 
tensely interested in their spiritual welfare. Her 
dying wish was, that they might all follow her to 
heaven. Her general health had been always good 
until within a few months of her death. Her last 
sickness was tracted and uncommonly severe. 
As might have been expected, she patiently en- 
dured until the summons came. Very seldom are 
bereaved relatives and friends permitted to convey 
to the tomb the precious remains of one about whom 
they can cherish such firm persuasion that their loss 
is her eternal gain. ‘* Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; a 
their works do follow them.”’ 8. 


Died, on the 7th inst., Mrs. REBECCA COUL- 
TER, wife of the late ‘‘olonel Eli Coulter of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The deceased was a daughter 
of the late Colonel John Alexander of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, an officer of the Revolution. Her 
early years were marked by a vivacity, and at the 
same time sweetness of disposition, which made 
her the idol of her family, and of the social circle in 
which she moved. Whileon a visit to relatives in 
Greensburg, in 1819, she united with the Presby- 
terian church under the care of the Rev. W. Speers. 
This important step, as appears from her diary, was 
taken after much deliberation, and was evidently 
the result of a change of heart. Speaking of it, she 
says, uader date of April 18th, 1819: “* Aroused by 
the love and power of God on my soul to fly to Jesus, 
our atoning sacrifice for salvation, and not abie, as 
on former occasions, to luil those feelings in the 
pleasures and vanities of the world, I came to the 
determination, after consideration and serious re- 
flection, that whatever others may do, as for me I 
will serve the Lord; and on the 18th of April, 1819, 
that solemn day, which I remember with holy de- 
light and gratitude, at the table of the Lord I took 
upon me those holy vows to be for the Lord and not 
for another.””? She ended a Jife thus consecrated to 
the service of Christ triamphantly. Aware of her 
sitaation, she committed soal to God, and 
offered earnest pra 
friends. She 
in God’s will. ©, the heritage of God’s saints! 
God is my refuge, my strength, my high tower, my 
everlasting defence.”” The last words she ottered 
were: “ 


of the Jordan, and shouted Vic 


scientious: “Is it right—is it accordi 


will?” = her query, aad that will was rule 


| have lost a friend, and the treasary of the church & 


for the salvation of ber 
id: ** I bave no will; my will is lost 


hrist is at the helm!*? Her death was 
glorious. She triumphed over death and the grave, 
she threw down her well worn armour on the banks 
!—Let me die 
the death of the righteous!*? Mrs. iter was one 
of those marked characters, whose loss is felt by 
the Church and her social circle. She was 
to 


a! 

i 


i 


the Sth inet., at 
semia-iaw + H. 
Mra. consort of the Rev. E. F. Cooley 


to be salutary. But alas! ~~ 
often are human expectations biasted ! en- 
joyed the society of her ends here, 
far from the grave of her fa » her feeble frame 
was prostrated by dysentery under a complication 
of diseases ; and after all that the skill of medicine, 
the attention of friends, and Christian solicitade 
could do, with a composed heart, in the aot noel 
session of her understanding, she sweetly fei! asleep 
in Jesus without a struggle or a groan, and now lies 
by the side of her sister (the wife of Rev. J. G. Ber- 
gen, D. D.,) while their spirits, we trust, have joined 
the “‘ general assembly and church of the first 
born,”’ redeemed by the precious blood of the Son 
of God, and sancti by hie Spirit. She was an in- 
telligent, spirimal, Bible Christian; I speak not of 
her strong desire and composed pleasure, midst the 
struggles of disease, in her last bours, to have the 
Bible read, or some precious hymna, or to joia in 
pore and praise, in faith and hope, th h Jesus 

hriet; but [ do speak of her long devoted life to 
him; se a dutifel child, a loving sister, a faithful 
wife, a beloved mother, and of her works of benevo- 
lence and piety—these are the living records which 
we love to contemplate to the praise of his “ mercy 
which is from everlasting to everlasting upon those 
that fear Him, aad his righteousness unto children’s 


|-children; to such as keep his covenant, and to 


those that remember his commandments te do 
them.” She was the last surviving daughter of the 
Hon. Thomas Henderson of Monmouth, New Jer- 
sey, of pious ancestors, from Scotland, who, until 
he was more than eighty years of age, was a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, first under the 
ministry of the Rev. William Tennant, after him of 
Joha Woodhull, D. D., of both of whom it may be 
oo praise is in all the Church.—Comsauni- 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street be- 
low Spruce, Philadelphia, will be to- 
morrow (Sabbath,) morning, 27th inst., at 10 o’clock, 
and half-past three o’clock in the afternoon. Ser- 
vice by the Rev. David McGill, pastor elect. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH,—Professor W. 
Henry Green of Princeton, New Jersey, wil! preach 
in the Presbyterian Church on University Place, 
New York, (Rev. Dr. Potts, pastor) to-morrow (Sab- 
bath,) the 27th inst., at half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning, and io the afteracon at four o’ciock. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next stated 
meeting at Laporte, Sullivan county, Pa., oa Tues 
day, 29th inst. Sessions will opea with a sormum at 
haif-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE. — The 
ne ae? of Fayetteville stands adjourned to meet 
at Tirza Church, in Summerville, Cumberiand coun- 
ty, North Carolina, on Thursday, Sist inat., at 12 
o’clock, M. ARCHIBALD Surrn, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The Pres- 
bytery of Long Island wil) meet in Huntington on 
Tuesday the Sth of September next, at half-past 
three o’clock, P.M. Sessional records wii! be re- 


viewed. J. McDoveaut, Stated Clerk. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Twins; or, Conversa- 
tions on the Importance of the Olfice of the 
Ruling Elder: Its Scriptural Authority, Qualifica- 
tions, and Duties. By the author of “* Why am I a. 
Presbyterian 31 cents. 
IN PRESS. 

I. The Night Lamp. By the Rev. John MacFar- 
lane, LL.D., author of the ** Mountains of the Bi- 
ble,’”? &c. 

Il. The Hiding Place; Sinners found in Christ. 
By the Rev. John MacFarlane, LL.D. 

LATE PUBLICATIONS. 

Florence Egerton; or, Sunshine and Shadow. 
By the author of ** Ciara Stanley,” &c. 75 cts. 

Clara Stanicy; or, a Summer among the Hills. 
By the author of ** Aunt Edith.” 50 cts. 

Charles Roussel; or, Industry and Honesty. 
Adapted from the Freach of J. J. Porchat, author of 
** Three Months under the Snow.” By the Rev. T. 
T. Haverfield, B. D. 40 cts, 

Notes of a Theological Student. By James Ma- 
soo Hoppin. 75 cents. 

Eclectic Moral Philosophy. By James R. oa 
author of ** Elements of Khetoric and Literary Cri 
ticism,”? and editor of Milton, Young, Cowper, and 
Thomson, with Notes, &c. Fourth Revised Edi- 
tion. 75 cts. 

Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney, with Selections 
from his Journal and Correspondence. Edited by 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. In two volumes. §3.50. « 

Letters of the Madiai, and Visits to their Prisons. 
By.the Misses Senhouse, with Portraits of Frances- 
co and Rosa Madiai. 50 cents. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. An In- 
quiry with a view to a satisfactory determination of 
the Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures concern- 
ing the Person of Christ. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 
ln two volumes. $6. 

The Life of the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
By James W. Alexander, D. D. $2.50. 

A History of the Israelitish Nation, from their 
Origin to their Dispersion at the ction of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans. By Rev. Archibald Alex- 
ander, D.D. $2. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

No 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 26—3t Philadelphia. 


ISSES TATEM’S SCHOOL.—The Misses Ta- 

tem will re-open their School at No. 214 Pine 

street, above Seventh, Philadelphia, on Monday the 
4th of September neat. aug 26—3t* 


EWS FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch street Pres- 
byterian Charch, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev. Charles Wadeworth is pastor, a choice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 107}, eligibly located, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only. For address, apply at the of 
fice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 


HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Miss W. A. 

Hoopes will re-open her School for Young La- 
dies (No. 336 Walnut street, Philadelphis), on Mon- 
day, September 11th. aug 26—h" 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE, THIRTEENTH 
STREET, BELOW LOCUST, PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—Eatrance on Dean Street, (formerly on 
George street above Eleventh. )—The Classical Insti- 
tute will be open on Monday, September 4th. The 
subscriber having at great expense erected a com- 
modious building for school purposes, hopes thatin 
hia new location he may be favoured with a con- 


tinuance of the liberal eR which he has hith- 
erio . W. FAIRES, A. M., 
aug 10¢* Principal. 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.— The 

Cinssical and English School of H. D. Gregory, 

A. M., No. 382 Market street, Philadelphia, wil! re- 
open on Monday, September 4th. aug 26—6:° 


CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
will commence on the 4th of September, an Engiish, 
Classical, and Mathematica! School at the south- 
west corner of Chestnut and Twellth streets, Phila- 
delphia. Numerous testimonials may be seen at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, North Eleventh street, 
near Vine, and circulars may be obtained at the 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestout street, 
Philadelphia. aog 26—6:" 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The duties 
E of the Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, 
will be resumed on the 4th of September next. Ten 

ile can be received into the family of the Princi- 
pall 
to 


For terms of admission, circulars, &c., apply 
GILBERT COMBS, A. M. 
Nos. 168 and 171 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
aug 26—6¢* 


OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL.— The Misses Buck will van 
their Boarding and Day School for Young ’ 
on re the 4th of September next. The ser- 
vices of the best masters aad teachers are ed 
for the respective branches; also every atte — 
ory 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
P SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY 
NEW YORK.—The Fal! Term of this Aca omy 
will commence on Taeeday, September 19th, a 
coatinae fourteen weeks. ve Professors and 
Teachers give instrection in the departments of 
Classica!, Mathematical, and in 

German, an ian- 
Vocal and Music; iv 
aod the various of Painting, &c. 

fourteen w ‘for 


veyed, free of expense, at the commencement and 


1 close of each term, to and from the Davis House, 


y, and the Delevan House, Albany. 


Schenectady, 
For farther to 
Rev. JAMES GI R, A. M., Princtpe!. 
| sag 26—8 
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Pranave. By Abbott With | 


$2» year, and is well worth 


_ Mort froth cup of gold 
ner, with. the, bernes | yonbigh 
than earth oan hold, 


serves the snd of fhe 


can fail to 


te 
7 Bketches of the 
Noticsible “Men of oor Age. By George W. 
Bongay. Embellished with tweoty Portraits on 
New York, 1854, Dewitt & D 

An artist-who undertakes to furnish portraits of 
«the noticeable men” of this or any other age, must 
neede lay out hie-weevent for tenstv 


have cut out for himself-mere work than he could 
welt accomplish; .\For some reason, be has dispatch- 
ed a portion of his sabjecte with three-quarters of a 
page. quite those gen- 
tlemen ‘who such miriatures of themselves’ 
amongst the “full-length of other digni- 
taries, political and literary wi 
oured by. the inténded compliment, The artist, 
however, does not “appear to Have bec “troubled 
with misgivings ag to big task. He. has se 
sitters with the.air of @..maa who felt that he knew 
what he was about, and bas used his colours with 
no hand. Some of them are very fair pic- 
tures, others are caricatures, and still others no 
likenesses at all. His catalogue of noticeable peo- 
ple'we may divide into three classes. 1. Those 
of before. 2. Those 
of whom we have heard much more than is told 
here; and 3. Those whom it would have been 
no great loss never to have heard of at all. The 
writer shows some talent; but he has probably 
erred in. putting into a book what might have 
passed off respectably in a newspaper. Some of the 
pictorial embellishments are exceedingly well ex- 


or By James 
Mason Hoppin, New York, 1854, D. Appleton 
& Co, 12mo, pp. 256. 
The articles in this volame were originally pub- 

lished in a fagitive form. They are chiefly drawn 

from notes made during a period of study in Ger- 

Avs-the productions of « theologicat student 

ighly creditable, and indicative of much. 
the author will guard agaifist the en- 

of German speculations, of which, we 


many: 
they are 
promise. 
snarements 
judge, he 
than an ordinary position gs » writer. The style, 
in some instances, is quite ambitious; see the last 
i ph in the book, which opens with Jeremy 
Taylor's «So have I seen,” &c. 


Hanere’s Gazetrarn or Tae Worn. 

We have here numbers 3 and 4 of the admirable 
Gazetteer publishing by the Harpers, of which we 
have before spoken in terms of commendation. 
Number 3 contains another valuable map. 


Martiw Merrvatz, by Paul Creyton. | Boston, 
Phillips, Sampson & 
numbers: | 
This work of ficti » which the publishers are 

bringing ott in handsome style, seems to be received 

with much favour, , The, numbers from 7 to 10 in- 
clusive, are before us, but as we have not received 


the preceding, we cannot well give an opinion of the 


Fronencey Eoerton; or Sunshine and Shadow. 
By the author of Clara Stanley, &c. New York, 

. 1854, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William 8. Martien. 16mo, pp. 392. 


This is a pleasantly written story, mingling ente 


tainment with wholesome instruction, from the pen 
of an author who is elready favourably known. It 
is specially adapted to the young. _ d. 
Srraveetes yon Lrre; or the Aatdbiography of a 
Dissenting Minister. Philadelphia, 1854, Lind- 

say & Blakiston. 12mo, pp. 384. 

We noticed thié work favourably on its first ap- 
pearance.» It. the class recently so much 
read and talked about, illustrative of the trials and 
hardships of ministers of the gospel. Though writ- 
ten under a state of things somewhat different from 
that which prevails in this country, there is much 
that will find a counterpart here. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS., 


The Presbyterian Magazine for August, edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, contains its usual 
variety of instructive and matter. The 
excellent likeness of the Rev. Dr. Hodge of Prince- 
tén in this number, will be’ most welcome to his 
numerous friends and admirers in all parts of the 

The contents of the Westminster Review for 
July, are—!. Cardinal Woolsey. %. The Beard. 


3. The Givit Services: 4. Parody: 5. The Russo- 


Euro Embroilment. 6. Wycliffe and his Times. 
7; Conite’s Positive Philosophy. 8. The Fact and 
Principle of Christianity. 9. Contemporary Lite- 
rature.. In this Number is introduced, as a new fea- 
ture, an “ Inde t Section,” set apart for the 
reception of able articles which may contain opinions 
at variance with the particular ideas or measures of 
the Westminater. The notions of Protestantism and 
the Bible, in the closing paragraphs of the article in 
thie department, are unsound enough, we should 
judge, to mest the @ stion even of this infidel 
quarterly. The articles generatly in this Number are 
characterized with the usual scholarship and ability. 
In the notices of Contemporary Literature, the same 
jadgment is passed upon the novel called the Lamp-. 
lighter, which was expressed in our own columns 
on ite appearance, contrary to the laudations it 
received from the press generally. Nott & Gliddon’s 
Types of potest, the same depart- 
meat, Even the Westminster can hardly gulp 
down that precious m u—inasmuch as the re- 
viewer says that all such evidence as they bring for- 
ward should be more thoroughly sifted than it has 
been in that work. | 
The Edinburgh ‘Review for July is not very well 
ca to keep ove awake dariog the dog-days. 
The article on Teo-totalism and the Maine Liquor 
Laws, is interesting because of its source. Upon the 
whole, the views expressed ere more favourable to 
the ‘Temperance movement than we should have 


anticipated. 4 
Review for July has the 


following articles: —1. The House of Commons. 
2. Milman’s..Latin The Drama. 
4. Classical Dictionaries. _ 5. Elestric, Tele- 


graph. - 6. in Melanesia and New 
Zéatand. ‘7. QuéehBlitabeth and het Favourite 
8. ‘Lord Lyndhurst an@ the Eastern Question. 


tiave received ati "Address delivered before the 


Union Society of Hampden Sydney College, Vir- 
Van Zendt,.D. D., of Petersburg, Virginia. Instead 
of diseussing abst tis, or ishing rhetoric, as 


lege acniversaties, Dr. Van Zandt vty ‘jadittouny 
takes hold ofa f much im 
—the-claime af upon her educated sons; 
After pointing out with’ mucb mf speech,” 
bat with the’ «tate of things 
y Of Vigorous’ exertions for 
been lost,” If these’ w have 
the effect. they ata eptitied to, the author will de. 
ou lasting tof the 
imphiet form from J. W. 

of Philadel addrems of Dt. 

33 

of the Reforme! Dutch 


From thy green 


gaitery. | 


Whether it the ‘liberal interpretation | 
cron to the ire or fom lack of ine 
or material, lofithede sketches seems to 


feel much hon- |! 


sted hie | 


in some danger, he, may aspite to more | 


Co. ‘12mo, im 


To fill. the sky. 


i | “oe interfusion wide oflove, 
.. Thine airs and odours. moist ascend ; 


And ’mid the azure depths aboye, 
With light they blend. 

eager springs; 
«And his large heart in little breast 


| mers: sings. 

| 


On lands and seas, in fields‘and woods, 
cottaige an ancient spires, 
O Morn! thy gaze creative broods, 

Whilenight retires. 


Aloft the-mountain ridges beam 


Above their quiet steeps of gray; 
The eastern clouds with glory stream, 
_ By valleys dank, and river's brim, — 
Phrotgh corn-clad fields and wizard groves, 
O’er dazzling tracks and hollows dim, 

Our spirit roves. 
The broad-helmed oak-tree’s endless growth, 

The mossy stone that crowns the hill, 

The violet’s breast to gazers loth, 

In sunshine thrill. 


A joy from hidden paradise’ = 
Is rippling down the slimy brooks, 

With beauty like the gleams of eyes 
tenderest: looks. 

Where’er the vision’s boundaries glance, 
‘Existence swells with teeming power, 
all illamined earth’s expanse 

Inhales the hour. 
Not sands and rocks, and seas immense, 

_. And vapours thin and halls of air ; 
\coNot these alone with kindred glance, 

The splendour share. | 
_ The fly, his jocund round inweaves, 
With choral strain the birds salute 
The voiceful flocks, and nothing grieves, 
And naught is mute. 


‘In man, O Morn! a loftier good, __ 
With conscious blessing fills the soul ; 
A life by reason understood, 
‘ Which metes the whole, 


With healthful pulse and tranquil fire, 
Which plays at ease in every limb, 
His thoughts unchecked to heaven aspire, 
Revealed in him. 


To thousand tasks of fruitful hope, 

_ With skill against his toil he bends; 

And finds his work’s determined scope 
Where’er he wends. 


From earth, and earthly toil and strife, 
To deathless aims his love may rise; 
Each dawn may wake to better life, 
‘With purer eyes. 
Such grace from thee, 0 God! be ours, 
- Renewed with every morning’s ray; 
And fresh’ning still:with added flowers, 
Each future day. 


To man is given one primal star, 
- One day-spring’s beam has dawned below; 
From Thine our inmost glories are, 

With Thine we glow. 


Like earth, awake, and warm, and bright, 
With joy the spirit moves and burns; 
So up to Thee, O Fount of Light! 
Our light returns. 
| — Hymns of a Hermit. 


Popish Riot in Ireland. 


A correspondent of the Leinster Express 
states, that on Sunday the unusually quiet 
village of Rathdowney was thrown into a 
state of great excitement, and were it not 
for the prompt interference of the constabu- 
laty, the consequences might have been 
more serious. e facts are briefly these: 
A young woman .named Mary Howley— 
whose ‘father was a Protestant—wished to 
renounce Romanisin, and was on her way to 
the parish church on the day in question, 
accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Watson, the 
curate, when t “4 were assailed by an in- 
furiated mob with much violence, who tore 
nearly every shred of clothes from che un- 
fortunate girl, and beat her unmercifully. 
With much difficulty, and amidst the most 
disgraceful yelling and confusion, she was 
conveyed to the nearest Protestant house for 
protection, where she remained for some 
time, when Mr. Sergeant Pratt happened to 
pass, and took her under his protection to 
the church. On their way they were assail- 
ed by stones, but happily escaped serious 
injury. On their return from the church, 
the same scenes were attempted, but rein- 
forcements of police having arrived from 
the out-stations, the mob was kept in sub- 
jection, and no injury “was inflicted. An 
investigation will be held by the magistrates 
at the next petty sessions. 


The Dismal Swamp, Va. 


A travelling correspondent of the Boston 
Post, who has been making a survey of the 
swamp, thus describes it: 


“T have lately had the gratification of 
seeing the far-famed ‘Dismal Swamp.’ It 
certainly is.a.dismal place, but, contrary to 
my preconceived opinions, very healthy. 
One would ‘riaturally suppose it to be the 
abode of chills, fevers, and other diseases of 
a warm, damp climate. There are two 
kinds of inhabitants that thrive exceedingly 
in the Dismal Swamp. Runaway negroes 
and musquitoes find a safe asylum in its 
dark recesses. The negro’s skin is imper- 
vious to the bite of the ordinary musquito, 
but’ those ‘birds’ that live in the Dismal 
Swamp have a proboscis that will pierce the 
hide of an ox.. One can scarcely conceive 
of a more gloomy, sombre place than the 
‘Lakeof the Dismal Swamp.’ The animals 
are in keeping with the place—huge bull- 
frogs, as large as a man’s foot, with smaller 
specimens of the same genus, open a ‘grand 
concert’ every night. Great, indolent her- 
ons, and other aquatic birds, too lazy to 
take a fish unless he jumps out on the bank 
of his own accord, sit.round on the trees. 
Swarms of musquitoes and sand-flies fill the 
air, At about sundown ‘and’ after, all the 
animal, life is in motion. Every throat is 


hig bouton many different trees, with dif- 
give me thé name Immense cane-b i¥" 


thickly‘idterwoven with vines that one: 


ion, in favourable terms of |. 


ight 
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goes 
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There is now in full bloom, in the Liver- 
poo! Botanic garden, 2 beautiful specimen of 
Wistaria sinensis. This splendid plant, 
which. ip considered the finest in Britain, 
covers @ space of wall nearly, 
nine hundred — feet. At the present 
time there are six thousand racemes 
or bunches on = 
an average t - owers, 80 tha 
it bears on the, whple, about three hundred 
and thirty. thousand individual flowers. In 
addition to the pleasure given to the eye, this 
t yields a most perfume. 
of a and beauti- 
ful habit, character, and species, has just been 
discovered in Downieville, California. It 
is a fibrous rooted plant, of succulent growth, 
throwing up a spike of very rich crimson 
flowers and fruit, and giving forth a pleasant 
odour. The spike of flowers is about fifteen 
inches long, and contains within the flowers 
about sixty berries or fruits the size of a 
filbert, enclosed in covering similar to a 
filbert, but of deep crimson. 


Cest of the Mammoth Cave. 


Colonel Crogan, to whose family it be- 
longs, was a resident of Louisville, Ken- 
tacky: 


He went to Europe some twenty 
years ago, and found himself frequent! 
uestioned of the wonders of the Mammot 
aes place he had never visited, and of 
which he had heard but little at home, 
though living within ninety miles of it. 
He went there on his return, and the idea 
struck him to purchase it, and make it a 
family inheritance. In fifteen minutes’ bar- 
ining he bought it for $10,000, and short- 
Fy after he was offered $100,000 for his pur- 
chase. In his will he tied it up in such a 
way that it must remain in his family for 
two generations, thus appending its celebrity 
to his name. There are nineteen hundred 
acres in the estate, though the cave proba- 
bly runs under the property of a great num- 
ber of other land owners. For fear of those 
who might dig down and establish an en- 
trance to the cave on their own property, 
(a man’s farm extending up to the zenith 
and down to the nadir,) great vigilance is 
exercised to prevent such subterranean sur- 
veys and measurements as would enable one 
to sink a shaft with any certainty. The 
cave extends ten or twelve miles in several 
directions, and there is probably many a 
back-woodsman sitting in his hut within 
ten miles of the Cave, quite unconscious 
that the most fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men of Europe and America are walking 
without leave under his potatoes and corn. 


Effect of Moonlight on Fish. 


In the “ Scientific American,” page 186, 
the question is mooted whether the putre- 
faction of fish and meat exposed to moonlight, 
is more rapid than at any other time. That 
moonlight affects fish is not only a tradition- 
ary belief, but is a positive fact, which can 
easily be ascertained by those who have 
doubts upon the subject. I have known it 
to be so for more than forty years. I 
recollect an instance where a person pur- 
chased newly-caught fish at the fishing 
station, and threw them floundering into his 
wagon, without taking the precaution to 
cover them from the moon’s rays of that 
night. He lived a distance in the country, 
which required about five hours to reach, and 
he thought, as the journey was to be made 
in the cool of the night, all would be well, 
but he was greatly surprised when he arrived 
at home at daylight, to find most of his 
fish so green and putrid that they had to be 
thrown away. Why was this? Such an 
effect would not have been produced upon 
fish on a moonless night, nor even by 
exposure to the sun’s rays for the same 
period. All old housekeepers are careful 
not to expose fresh fish or meat to moonlight. 
It is also generally believed that it is danger- 
ous to sleep exposed to the moon’s rays. 
These precautions and traditionary opinions 
had their origin in facts, which I have 
observed on both land and water. The great 
thing in mooted questions, in natural phi- 
losophy, is first to discover and arrange facts; 
but in accounting for them, there may bea 
variety of opinions, until some new fact is 
discovered which settles all the disputed 
points. — Scientific American. 


Travelling Facilities, 


In conversation a few days since with 
some persons who can count back for forty 
or fifty years, we were struck with the con- 
trasts they gave between the means of con- 
veyance in our country at that period and at 
the presenttime. ‘‘I remember,” said one, 
“when Philadelphia, then much the finest 
and largest city in the United States, had just 
two hackney-coaches.” ‘When I went to 
school at Bordentown, on the Delaware, thir- 
ty miles from Philadelphia, it took us two 
days to goinariver-sloop,” said another. A 
third said:—‘Less than forty years ago, 
when he travelled the road from Philadelphia 
to New York, tlie entire number of passengers 
in the United States mail-coach, the only con- 
veyance between the cities, varied daily from 
two to four individuals.” These single 
incidents, and many more of similar import, 
seem almost incredible when we look at the 
present resources of travel in this country. 


Cromwell’s Greatness. 


Cromwell died in the plenitude of his 
power and greatness. He had succeeded 
beyond all expectation, far more than any 
other of those men has succeeded, who, by 
their genius, have raised themselves, as he 
had done, to supreme authority; for he had 
attempted and accomplished, with equal suc- 
cess, the most opposite designs. During 
eighteen years that he had been an ever- 
victorious actor on the world’s stage, he had 
alternately sown disorder and established 
order, effected and punished revolution, 
overthrown and restored government in his 
country. Atevery moment, under all cir- 
cumstances, he had distinguished with ad- 
mirable sagacity the dominant interests and 
passions of the time, so as to make them 
the instruments of his own rule—careless, 
whether he belied his antecedent conduct, 
so long as he triumphed in concert with the 
popular instinct and explaining the incon- 
sistencies of his conduct by the ascendant 
unity of his power. He is perhaps the only 
example which history affords of one man 
having governed the most opposite events, 
and proved sufficient for the most various 
destinies. And in the course of his violent 
and changeful career, incessantly exposed to 
all kinds of enemies and conspiracies, Crom- 
well experienced this crowning favour of 
fortune’ that his life was never actually 
attacked; the sovereign against whom killing 
had, been declared to be no murder, never 
found. himself face to face with an assassin. 
The world has never known another example 
of snecess at once so constant and so various, 
or of fortune so invariably favourable in 
the midst of such manifold conflicts and 
perils. — G@uizot. 


ope should apply Scriptare to him- 
elf, it were written for 


The result is, an unnecessary 
number of ‘first class’ hotels, and too great 
competition for their owners, though not for 
the over-taxed ‘public. A 


. ly settled districts in the 
States, with a population varying from twen- 


to be content with modtrate gains. This 


particular business is begmning to — 
itself, however. We observe unmistakable 
all over the couttry of a change, 
the most significant of which is the great 
decrease in travel. People prefer, and wise- 
ly too, to remain at home aad live plainly 
and comfortably, rather than subject them- 
selver to the splendid misery of paying 
double price for the privilege vf suffocatin 

in the fifth story of a noisy, croyded hotel. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


To Promore THE Hearn of Varruz. 
—Mix occasionally, one part of lt with 
five or six of wood ashes, andgive the 
mixture to different kinds of stock summer 
and winter. It promotes their appetite, 
and tends to keep them in a hedthy con- 
dition. It is said to be good agaist bots in 
horses, murrain in cattle, and rotjn sheep. 
Feed all animals regularly. Thg do not 
only look for their food at the ugal time, 
but the stomach indicates the wat at the 
stated period. Therefore feed morning, 
noon, and evening, as near the sane time as 
possible. Guard against the wid: and in- 
jurious extremes of satiating with elcess and 
starving with want. Food shoulc be ofa 
suitable quality, and proportioned to the 
growth and fattening of animalsto their 
production in young and milk, andto their 
exercise. Animals that labour jeed far 
more food, and that which is more ntritious, 
than those that are idle. Guard all des- 
criptions of stock against cold and eposure, 
especially against cold storms of ran, sleet, 
and damp snow, and against lying out on 
the cold ground in cold nights, in th spring 
and fall. In a dry time see that inimals 
have a good supply of pure water. When 
the fountains are low, they drink th drain- 
ings of fountains, streams, and passges of 
water, which are unwholesome. If barns 
and stables are very tight and warn, venti- 
late in mild weather, even in wintr. In 
feeding animals on apples or roota begi 
with a small quantity and gradually nerease 
it. It would be better to have all hanges 
in food made gradually, when thee is a 
material difference in the nature of tie food, 
as from hay to grass, and the revers¢, from 
much fodder to much grain, and ;he re- 
verse.—American Veterinarian. 


How To KEEP GATHERED FRuUr AND 
FLOWERS ALWAYS FresH.—A frien has 
just informed us that fruit and flowes may 
be preserved from decay and fadag, by 
immersing them in a solution of gumarabic 
in water two or three times, waitinga suf- 
ficient time between each immersion tallow 
the gum to dry. This process coves the 
surface of the fruit with a thin coatingof the 
gum, which is entirely impervious to te air, 
and thus prevents the decay of the fnit, or 
the withering of the flower. Our ‘riend 
has roses thus preserved which have | the 
beauty of freshly plucked ones, thoug they 
have been separated from the paren stem 
since June last. To insure successn ex- 
periments of this kind, it should be bene in 
mind that the whole surface should bicom- 
pletely covered; for if the air onlygains 
entrance at a pin hole, the labour mill be 
lost. In preserving specimens of fruit, 
particular care should be taken to coer the 
stem, end and all with the gum. 4 
way is to wind a thread of silk abat the 
stem, and then sink it slowly ito the 
solution, which should not be so strag as to 
leave a particle of the gum undisolved. 
The gum is so perfectly transparet, that 
you can with difficulty detect its ppsence, 
except by the touch. Here we have jnother 
simple method of fixing the fleetingbeauty 
of nature, and surrounding ourselvs ever 
with those objects which do mostelevate 
the mind, refine the taste, and purfy the 
heart.— Country Gentleman. 


family in Sangamon county, Illinois, have 
17,000 sheep, all of oe i blood. Sheep 
raising is a fine business in Illinois It is 
said that every farmer who has tied the 
business has amassed a fortune. 


SusBsTITUTE FoR Potators.—for the 
last four years considerable attenion has 
been paid at the Museum of Natwal His- 
tory, in Paris, to the cultivation of a plant 
coming from China, and known wder the 
name of Diorscorea Japonica. Ths plant, 
says the writer of a paper sent to he Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society, may, byits size, 
weight, and hardy character, beome ex- 
ceedingly valuable in France, as it will 
serve asa substitute for the potto. Its 
tubercles, like those of the Jerusaem arti- 
choke, resist in the open air théseverest 
winter without sustaining any injuy. Sev- 
eral specimens of these roots, of wry large 
size, were presented in 1852 to theSociety, 
one of which, of a cylindrical fem, was 
three feet in length; another tubecle, pre- 
sented in 1853, weighed three pands, the 
former having been in the earth twenty 
months, and the latter sixteen. Tl flavour 
of this vegetable is more delicate than that 
of the potato. 


Meats WARMED OvER.—Cod meats 
need never be wasted, nor half s doten use- 
less cats and dogs kept to eat taem, Most 
baked or boiled meats are good sliced neatly 
and put upon the breakfast tsble cold, and 
less meat is required in this form than any 
other. Or the meat can de slied and 
broiled. Another excellent mode is to cut 
the cold meat in mouthful pieces and warm 
slowly iu the gravy left from the day previ- 
ous, or if there is none, in vater with a little 
butter, salt, and thickening, then dish up the 
meat and gravy altogether. Or, adish of 
hash can be made, by chopping the meat fine 
with an equal or greater amount of potato. 
Then warm the whole with milk, salt, and 
pepper. 

How To MAKE Borrsek come.—It is 
supposed that cows are affected with some 
disease similar to the garget, when the 
cream from their milk cannot be made into 
butter. A person who has had experience 
in that matter says that he effected a remedy 
by giving his cows “a little saltpetre occa- 
sionally—a tablespoonful every other day, 
for two or three times—to be pulverized 
and given in meal, and it is as effectual in 
summer as in winter.” jit 


To Preserve PEACHES AND OTHER 
Fruits Freso.—Take the peaches as they 
come from the tree, and pare them. Cut 
them in two, and take out the sed. Put 
them in the cans, (tin, stone-ware, or glass ;) 
fill the cans full; then solder them up tight, 
leaving a small hole punched in the centre 
of the lid. Then fill the pador boiler with 


cold water within half an ineb of the top of 


truction. 


IR, 


DAN. 


inside hecomés condensed dnd forms 
cuum. This will preserve any fruit 
years. . Be careful to have the cans made 


> perfectly air tight. Cans to hold one quart. 


Propuorion or Lemons.—The Salem 
ew Jersey) Standurd says, that Mrs. 
Ellet of that town, has gathered 
during the present season one hundred 
ripe lemons, from a single tree, and from 
another she took one measuring thirteen 
inches and a half in circumference, and 
weighing a pound. 


For the 
GERTRUDE MILNOR. 


Gertrude was s sweet, amiable little girl 
of about ten summers, with sunny hair, rosy 
lips, and bright, sparkling eyes. She did 
not reside near the church of her parents, as 
do many children, bat lived about three miles 
from their accustomed place of worship. In 
order that Gertrude, or rather “little Gertrude,” 
as she was called by the neighbours, might 
attend Sabbath-school, she had to walk at least 
two miles, and that, too, frequently unaccom- 
panied by any friend. One bright Sabbath 
morning, neatly attired in her best clothing, 
hymn-book and catechism in band, she started 


for the Sabbath-school. She had proceeded but 


a short distance on her way, when she reached 
a stream over which was placed a log as a 
means of crossing. The log was very slippery, 
and Gertrude had scarcely stepped upon it, 
when her foot slipped, and she was plunged 
headlong into the water. The stream was very 
deep, and the poor little girl was sinking for 
the third time, when some kind hand rescued 
her from a watery grave. 

Dear little readers, suppose this friend had 
stood by and seen the little girl perish without 
rescuing her, would you not have considered 
him chargeable and guilty of the death of 
Gertrude? Yes. 

So it is with you, dear children, if you per- 
mit the souls of your little playmates and com- 
panions to perish without doing something to 
save them from eternal and never-ending des- 
Cousin Emity. 


TO AN AFFLICTED CHILD. 


Gentlest lamb of Jesus’ fold, 

Call’d to suffer from thy birth, 
Take of heaven a firmer hold, 

Since thou are not made for earth: 
Only lie at Jesus’ feet, 
Then affliction will be sweet. 


Clasp thy tiny hands in prayer; 
Tell the Saviour all thy heart; 
Trust him with thy every care, 
Every grief to him impart; 
Bow to him the suppliant knee— 
He was once a child like thee. 


Take thy refuge in his arms, 
Nestle in his loving breast! 
Fly to him in all alarms, 
Fly for safety, peace, and rest! 
Weep not, darling, at his will, 
Love him, trust him, praise him still! 


Meekly learn thy cross to bear, 
Never murmur or complain: 
Cheerful songs and holy prayer 
Ease and sanctify thy pain. 
Sing of Jesus and his love, 
As the angels sing above. 


Gentlest lamb of Jesus’ fold, 
Call’d to suffer from thy birth, 
Take of heaven a firmer hold, 
Since thou are not made for earth: 
Only lie at Jesus’ feet, 
Then affliction will be sweet. 
—London Magazine. 


GOD OF MY MOTHER. 


The Rev. Charles Morgan of East Troy, Wis- 
consin, in giving an account of a religious 
revival in that place, says: 

An infidel of talent and respectability, under 
the power of truth, bowed upon his knees, and 
cried in agony: 

“God of my mother, have mercy on me!” 

His mother is a devoted Christian in the 
State of New York. 

“God of my mother!” How much is re- 
vealed in that single exclamation! how con- 
clusively it proves that this man had a mother 
whose faithfulness left its impression on his 
soul too deep to be obliterated by time and sin. 


HINTS TO LITTLE FOLKS. 


When your parents tell you to do anything, 
do not whimper, and say you “don’t want to,” 
or you will “in a minute,” but do it immedi- 
ately and cheerfully; for when your parents 
are laid in the grave the recollection of your 
disobedience will reproach you. 

When your parents dress you nicely on Sab- 
bath, and bid you go to Sabbath-school, do not 
run away and play, for one day a mother’s 
voice will chide you from the cold gloom and 
damp of the tomb. : 

Don’t fret and murmur when you are sent 
to school, but look around you at the many 
little boys and girls who are forced to beg or 
work for a living, and believe that you possess 
peculiar advantages, and that they must be 
improved and enjoyed. 

When your parents reprove you, do not re- 
ply with impudence or in anger, but know that 
it is for your good, and that some day he who 
now seeks to guide your little steps aright 
will be stiff beneath the valley’s sod. 

If you are told to keep out of the streets, or 
to relinquish the company of an associate, do 
not think it hard, but believe that you possess 
no more stability than thousands who have 
been led astray, and that in an evil hour you 
may forsake the path of rectitude, and be 
hurled away in the stream of destruction. 

Avoid bad halnts. Do not think it manly to 
drink, smoke, or chew. That is a mistaken 
idea; they only indicate bad family govern- 
ment, or a fickle, unstable disposition. 

Be kind to one another. There is nothing 
that reproaches one so bitterly as an unkind 
word in a moment of passion. When your 
little sister lies cold in death, the little causes 
of displeasure you have given her will cluster 
around your heart, and wring many a bitter 
tear. In your journey through life there will 
be nothing so grateful to your thoughts as the 
pleasing conviction of your obedience to your 
parents while they lived. O! obey them, then, 
little friends, while they are with you; think 
that you can never do enough for them. Thewri- 
ter of this has been an orphan for nearly twelve 
years, and he has often thought that if his par- 
ents could once more be restored to him, they 
would never again be pained with hislittle faults. 
O! trifle not with a mother’s heart; there is a 
stream of affection within a mother’s breast, 
that however ill you use her, however often 
you may cause her bitter tears to flow, will 
ever continue to nourish and protect the way- 
ward fancy, and recall every wish to step aside 
from & mother’s influence. ) 


OMANISM—By Rev. Dr. Cumming of London. 

A book for every American to read, who 

would fully understand the Romish system, and the 

plans of the Roman Catholic Church. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 


> For sale by all Booksellers. aug 19—4t 


URCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 

mus & Nixon intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cash- 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cashions; Carpeting of every description ; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tufts, Gimpe, and 
Trimmings of every kind ; also, Curied Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cushions, a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth or any 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 


jene 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 
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of diction, aad bol 
excelled by any writer, 
fluence, whenever and by w 
only good. No Christiaa’s library ie complete, if 
destitate of these books; Their t 

Benedictions, or the Blessed Life. 

Voices of the Day. 

Voices of the Night. 

Voices of the Dead. 

The Church before the Flood. 

The Tent and the Altar. 

Scripture Readings on Genesis. 

Romanism and Tractarianism. 

To be followed by Readings on Exodus and Le- 
viticus. Asd by the New Testament Readings at 
convenient intervals. 

The religious commonity, particularly the reli- 
gioos press, bas spoken in high terms of commenda- 
tion of these excellent works, as follows: 

Thousands will thank Jewett & Co. for putti 
this series of volumes within their reach. Woul! 
that the whole community were reaping the benefit 
they are fitted to impart-—Christian Mirror, Port- 
land, Maine. 

The choicest and richest illustrations of sacred 
truths are here found groo together in the most 
interesting and attractive Wesleyan, 8y- 
racuse, New York. 

It is difficult to say whether this and the author’s 
other works are more distinguished for splendour of 
diction, elevation of thought, or depth of evangeli- 
cal and devout feeling. They are adapted to be 
universally popular and useful.— Albany Argus. 

Elevated ia thought, attractive in style, and de- 
votional in ten, these volumes must command at- 
tention, and will become favourites with the Chris- 
= reading community.—The Presbyterian, Phila- 

el phia. 

As a writer be is prolific, and hie books have an 
immense sale. His style is clear and unaffected 
and hie pages breathe a spirit of warm evangelical 
piety.— Vermont Chronicle. 

It will do the heart and head good to read Dr. 
Cumming’s writings. They wil! have an extensive 
circulation, and cheer many a pilgrim on his way to 
heaven.—Canada Christian Advocate. 


There is a freshness, and beauty, and spirituality 
about all Dr. Cumming’s productions that we have 
met with, which cannot fail to give them favour with 
the man of taste, as well as the true Christian.— 
Puritan Recorder, Boston: 

Jewett & Co., publish nothing but works of the 
most admirable character. In these volumes, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming, they have supplied a want 
which the religious world has long felt.—Schenec- 
tady Reporter. 

We know few books so enriched with thought and 
so pervaded with genial Christian feeling oo Gensel 
Dr. Cumming.—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

In noticing the first volume of the series of which 
these beautiful volumes form a part, we have al- 
ready expressed our very high estimate of Dr. Cum- 
ming and of his works.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

These volumes of the reprint of Dr. Cumming’s 
works will be received with great satisfaction by all 
who are familiar with his ripe genius and high Chris- 
tian culture.—E£vening Traveller, Boston. 

All of Dr. Camming’s writings are eloquent, soul- 
stirring and stimulating, and pregnant with admir- 
able suggestions, and filled with profitable instruc- 
tuon.—Zton’s Herald, Boston. 

The works of Dr. Cumming breathe a most hea- 
venly spirit.’ Noone can read them without feeling 
himself elevated and incited to new duties and a 
higher state of Christian feeling.— Massachusetts 
Life Boat. 

If Dr. Cumming can preach as he can write, there 
is no cause for wonder that he draws crowds of ad- 
miring hearers.—Salem Odserver. 

Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. aug 19—13t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the origina] packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully es for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


AILEY’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR.—This Grammar is well worthy the spe- 
cial attention of teachers and school commissioners. 
It has been introduced into use with unprecedented 
success. Dr. McGuffey has introduced it as a book 
of reference in the University of Virginia, in his lec- 
tures on general grammar. It has also been adopted 
by some of the principal schools wherever it has 
been offered. Published by Clark & Heaser, Phi- 
ladelphia, and sold by Booksellers generally. Price 
374 cents; 240 pp. 12mo. 

Also, Bailey’s Grammar for beginnere— 
just published, 144 pp. 18mo. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is superior, in some respects, to any grammar 
now before the public. I believe it will greatly aid 
in diffusing a more correct knowledge of our lan- 
guage.—Dr. McGuffey. 

We cordially agree in opinion with Dr. McGuffey, 
and confidently expect it will become a general fa- 
vourite.—Southern Post. 

It promises to be the ‘‘ Book of the Age,” in this 
important Department.— Richmond Whig. 

his Grammar is destined, I think, and that de- 
servedly, to supersede all others.— Rev. B. M. 
Smith. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
exposition of the principles and construction of the 
English language with which we are acquainted; a 
source of authoritative, if not final, appeal, to which 
we can refer with as much confidence as to a court 
of literary men.— National Intelligencer. 

Just such a work as the teacher wishes to put 
into the hands ofhis pupil.— Professor J. L.Campbell. 

Simple as an elementary work, and suited to com- 
plete the education of the English scholar.—Profes- 
sor Greer. 

A decided improvement on other compendiums of 
Grammar.—Christian Observer. 

As near to perfection as is likely to be reached. 
The author has gained his ohject.—Christian Mir- 
ror. ap 22—6m 


IFE OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D. D.— 

By the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. One 

volume, 8vo, $2.50 cloth; extra gilt, and half calf 
$3.50; in morocco, $5. 

A more valuable contribution to Christian bio- 
graphy has not been made, in any part of the world, 
during this century. It is chiefly autobiographical, 
and possesses all the peculiar traits of the charac- 
ter of the author; and the editor has arranged the 
materials with consummate tact and good taste, 
supplying all deficiencies, and making an admirable 
work, * * ® The death-bed scene is one of the 
most beautiful and touching we ever read, without 
ostentatious display, but calm, modest, and confi- 
dent, and a truly sublime close of a long life ex- 
clusively devoted to his mission.— Baltimore A 
can. 

He was one of those noble, diffusive spirits who 
can never be said to belong exclusively to any de- 
nomination. He had a mind and a heart large 
enough to take in the interests of the whole Church, 
and hence his character, his influence, his memory, 
becomes the common property of all true Christians 
ofevery communion. * * * High expectations 
have, of course, been entertained concerning this 
work—as well from the perfect competency of the 
writer as from the remarkable interest pertaining to 
the subject. But we are quite sure that those who 
have expected most, wil! find in the work all, and 
more than all they had looked for. It traces Dr. 
Alexander’s whole course from the cradle to the 
grave, showing the various influences that operated 
to the development of his faculties, and the forma- 
tion of his character on the one hand, and the 
mighty power which he exerted for the benefit of 
the Church and the world on the other. The book 
contains an exact and breathing portrait of the 
mind, the heart, and, we may add, the face of one 
of the most gifted, most honoured, and most useful 
of our American clergymen.—Puritan Recorder. 

No work, since we became editor of this paper, has 
so completely absorbed us as this book has done. 
It is written in a manner which to us is entirely cap- 
tivating; nordo we see how it can fail to excite the 
interest of the general reader—even though not con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, and though 
he may never have met with Dr. Alexander. Itcan- 
not fail to be useful wherever read, both to the min- 
ister of the gospel and the private Christian.—St. 
Louis Presbyterian. 

It will be cherished and be ranked as one of the 
most finished and most complete biographies. Dr. 
Alexandér was one of the greatest and best men 
that this country has ever afforded, in Church or 
State. Few had greater opportunities of exerting a 
mightier influence, and few made a wiser improve- 
ment of them.—Cincinnati Journal and Messenger. 

As a memorial of a beloved and venerated teach- 
er, and of an able, learned, and faithful minister of 
the gospel, it will be welcomed by thousands, and 
read with interest.—Christian 

This judicious and well-written biography has a 
two-fold interest, in the historical and religious life 
of its subject.—New York (Episcopal) Churchman. 

His intellect was one of great grasp, and yet ex- 
treme nicety of perception; his eloquence not often 
equalled ; and his vital piety such as few on earth 
attain to. Few men have made so deep and noble 
a mark upon the Christian Church of our country as 
Dr. Archibald Alexander.—New York Courier and 
Inquirer. 

lt is replete with surpassing interest to all.—Pres- 
byterian Banner. 

The model biography.— New York Observer. 

We find the style of the work as admirable as its 
theme is interesting. * * * Unquestionably the 
deceased was one of the greatest men whom any 
branch of the Protestant Church in the United States 
has preduced. In sound learning, in fluent and 
consistent piety, in industrious and intelligent de- 
votion to the service of religion, and in usefulness 
to the Church, he had few equals and no superiors. 
When, therefore, we say this memoir of his life, 
prepared in part from his own manuscripts, is in 
the highest degree instructive and engaging, we but 
faintly express our estimate of its value.—New York 
Commercial. 


It admirably illastrates the character of Dr. Alea- 
ander, and presents him as he was known to his 
friends, simple and patriarchal in habits, clear and 
strong in hie ‘ntellect, laborious in duty, paternal 
asan inetrector of youth, and thoroughly sincere 
and free from al) affectation in his piety.—PAtla- 
delphia Presbyt 

This work bas manifold claims upon the attention 
of the Christian public. With a simplicity well- 
nigh rivalling childhood itself, he united vigour and 
grace of intellect, an extent of learning and a power 
of eloquence, a depth of Christian feeling, and a 

eneral elevation and purity of character, which 
Roan rendered him pre-eminently a man of mark, 
not only in hig.own denomination, but throughout 
the whole Cherch.— Albany Argus. 

Just published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, | 
aug 12—2t 145 Naseau street, New York. 


the Examinations of Students, and numerous w 
illustrations, ¢eck in wol. 18mo; 
ctw. 

Willement’s Catechiom of Familiar ytheir 
History, and the Events which led to _Die- 
covery; with a short explanation of some of the 
priacipal Natural Phenomens ; fer the use of Schools 
and familiea; by Emily Elisabeth Willement ; care- 
full revised by an American Teacher. 

My Little for Primary Schools and 
for inners; with numerous iliastations ; edited 
by Mrs. L. C. Tethill; from J.B, Lovell, Principal 
of the Lancasterian » New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

A new Modern French Reader for Schools; Mo- 
saique Fraacais; ou Choixz de Sujets, Anecdotiques, 
Historiques, Litteraires et saloon Par T. 
Seon, fessor of Languages and Literature in 
Philadelphia; I vol. 12mo0; price 75 cents. 

ZZsop’s Fables in Freach; with a French and 
English Dictionary of the terms used therein ; } vol. 
18mo; price 38 cts. 

ies furnished to Teachers for examination, 
and a liberal discount made when purchased in quan- 
Boo ers a ublishe 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnat, Philadelphia. 
july 


tae UsITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutuel Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribation of profits each and 
every year. The system of nea ia Cash ip 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Deraatrurnt, Money is re- 


ceived paity. Also, Mompay Eventnes on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest ie 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ste B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHeary, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
Sreruen R. wroap, Pr 
Amsrosze W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
G. Imiay, Sec*y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williar Perper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the ‘ » apany, from 


1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 

AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The first term in the 

next Collegiate year will commence on the 7th 

of September next, 1854. 

_The Faculty consists of the following members, 

vis: 

Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., President, and Professor 
of Rhetoric and Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. George Burrowes, D.D., Vice-President, and 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages. 

James H. Coffin, A. M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural 

Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., fessor of Menta! and 
Mo 

Trail Green, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History. 

Alonzo Linn, A.M., Arthur Mitchell, A.B., Tutors. 
Lafayette College is now ina highly flourishi 
condition, and furnishes advantages for a thoroug 
education, not surpassed by any of her sister Col- 
leges. The endowment of $100,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and a large portion of it is already col- 
lected, and vigorous efforts are now being made to 

increase the endowment to $150,000. 

Easton is easy of access by railroad from New 
York and Philadelphia, and the necessary expenses 
of a student are comparatively small. To those 
who have the benefit of scholarships, the necessary 
expenses per annum need not erceed $100 to $110; 
and the Trustees have authorized the Faculty to 
say that ‘all young men of good talents, who are 
seeking the ministry, and who are well prepared 
for College, will receive their tuition at a reduced 
rate, or gratuitously, if their circumstances require 
it.?? 

Any information concerning the Institution will 
be promptly given to all who will apply to the Presi- 
dent; and catalogues, specifying the qualifications 
necessary for admission, will be sent to all who 
wish them. 


It is oy desired that young men intending 
to enter this College, should prepare themselves 
fully up to the requirements i. the catalogue. 

aug 19—4t 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUE, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE.—Fall Session will commence 
the first Monday in September. 

Board, and Tuition in English, $150 per year 

ayable quarterly, in advance. Music, French, a 
extra. 

Teacuers—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8. 8. Cann, 
Miss M. Fellows, Miss 8. R. Morse, Miss L. Neck. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to | 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 

Principal and Proprietor, Wilmington, Delaware. 

aug 12—6t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


PHELETON FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The Scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three Sessions of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are six weeks 
from the first Wednesday of August. Two wecks 
in December, including the holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The Fall Session commences on the 13th 
of September next. 

The prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institution are, healthfulness and beauty of loca- 
tion; completeness of arrangements; a thorough 
and systematic course of education, and decided 
moral and religious instruction. 

The Aggregate Expenses—Tuition in the entire 
English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c., $55 to $60 per session. 
Courses of Lectures in the Natural, Mental, or Moral 
Sciences, are also comprised in the foregoing 
charge. The extras—of Modern Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Painting, &c., the same as in most 
Seminaries. 

Catalogues, containing particular information, and 
general outline of instruction, can be obtained by 
addressing the Principal, E. DEAN DOW. 

aug 12—5t 


V J ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in the George- 
town Classical and Scientific Academy, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The applicant must be qualified 
to prepare boys for the Sophomore Class in College. 
Address, post paid, stating references, &c. 
T. W. SIMPSON, 
aug 12—3t* Georgetown, District of Columbia. 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Rev. James 
I. Helm will re-open his School for Young La- 
dies on the 4th of September. It is designed for 
those who desire a really superior education—com- 
bining thorough mental discipline, careful moral 
culture, and suitable accomplishment. The highest 
end of education—the development and discipline 
of the pupil’s own faculties—is kept prominently in 
view. Every subject is chosen with reference to 
this end, and taught in the most earnest and careful 
manner. A few pupile—four to six only—will be 
received into the family of the Principal, and share 
with his own children the comfort, instructions, and 
influence of home. The French language will be 
spoken in the family. Circulars, containing refer- 

ence, &c., will be sent on application. Address 

Rev. JAMES I. HELM, 
No. 333 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
aug 12—4t* 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION.—A Teacher, of sev- 

eral years experience, has leisure to instruct 

few private pupils of either sex, in any of the 

branches of education ; or would engage for a por- 
tion of a day in a school. 

References—Rev. Drs. Leyburn, Converse, Ches- 
ter, Coleman; Rev. Messrs. Shields, Helm, and Pro- 
fessor Mercer, and Messrs. Joseph P. Engles, H. D. 
Gregory, and W. M. Rice. 

Address ‘“* TEACHER,” through Smith & Eng- 
lish, 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

aug 19—3t* 


PRINGFIELD FEMALE SEMINARY.— This 
Institution is located in Springfield, Clark 
county, Ohio, and is now in regular and successful 
operation. The number and selection of studies in 
the regular course, it is believed, will compare 
favourably with any other similar institution, and no 
reasonable effort will be spared to advance the 
pupils in whatever studies they engage. Latin and 
Greek, French and German, Music on Piano or 
Guitar, and the beautiful art and accomplishment 
of Monochromatic and Polychromatic Drawing and 
Painting are al] taught ia Seminary, but as eztra 
studies only. 

The most commodious and hea/thful accommoda- 
tions have been provided for boarding scholars, all 
of whom will be under the constant and immediate 
care of the Principal, assisted by his wife and the 
teachers, The first session of the next academical 
year will commence on Wednesday, September 
13th. It is very desirable that those who purpose 
entering, should be prepared to commence with 
their respective classes at the opening of the ses- 
sion. Catalogues, giving full pastlouleen, will be 
er ad furnished, upon application to the Prin- 

References.—Faculties of the College of New 
Jersey and Theo Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., Philadel- 

hia; Rev. N.C. Burt, and Facalty of Wittenberg 

liege, Springfield, Ohio; Rev. Willis Lord, D.D., 
and Rev. D. T Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
J. 8. yx Dayton, Ohio; Rev. J. D. Smith, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Rev. W, B. Spencer, Sidney, Ohio; 

- I. N. Candee, D. D., Lafayette, Indiana; Rev. 
J. Edwards, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Rev. W. W. 
Hill, D.D., Louisville, Kentucky. 


L. H. CHRISTIAN, Principal. 


| commence September }, 1864. 


INSTITUTE—The wert 
on the of Septepter nest. 
341 Masket street, his. 
june L. LEMAN, Principal; 


Charies Wadsworth, Rev. David n, Mr 

Mi. Emma Willard 
Taylor, LL. D., Hamilton, New York; Rev, 
Gillette, Rev. R. Ba 


FEMALE SEMIN fARY, 


Associate 
ET A. DILLAY Principat 
Academie your of te tion will 


Dy Rev. 


Stephen 


Philedelphis ; 
Wilherd, New York 


» New York 


Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland; T. Fuller, 
M. D., R. W. Barawell Care- 
lina; Howard Malcolm, D., Le h, Pene- 
syivania; Rev. G. K n, New Bronew t. New 
Jaresy; Rev. T. Ram Savannah, 
ben. Loaievile, AP 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
pies Ne. 56 NortA Char 
St. Pauls Church, Baltimore 
F. B. 1. 8., aad Mra. DANIEL (late of Madras, In- 
dia), Principals, assisted by well qualified -Resi- 
dent and Visitis® Teachers. The object of this In- 
stitution ie to a to Young Ladies a liberal and 
finished education in all those branches of useful 
and ares learning which contribute to the ac- 
ent of the female sex. 
_ The buildings are extensive, in the moat eligible 
part of Baltimore, and for al! the important pur- 
ses of a first-class French and En Boarding 
hool for Young Ladies, cannot be surpassed in 
the superiority of their accommodations, Their 
ceatral and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful garden, with gym- 
nasiem exercise, combine the retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handsome city residence. 
A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. 
Rererences.—Baltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteav, J. 
C. Backus, D.D., W. 8. Plumer, D.D., W. E. Wy- 
att, Di D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Esq., George Brown, Richard 8, Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Henry 
Turnbull, W. W. Spence, W. P. Lem- 
mon, 


«Henderson, 
U. S. M., Hon, B, ree Fort Washing 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8. 
C.—Col. Legaré. 
DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRIN NEW JER-. 
E SEY.—The next Session of . Tastitution 
will commence on Wednesday, May 3d. Boys 
prepared fer College, or for a eccliff 
$250 per annum. Modern lengd 


* 


his whole time to the School. 

For circulars or further information, address 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, 

mar 4—ly* 


EVERLY INSTITUTE FOR. BOYS—Beverly, 
New Jersey.—In this Institution a limited num- 
ber of pupila is received, who are under the imme- 
diate supervision and instruction of the Principal 
ia all the branches of a complete ish, Scientitic, 
and Classical education. Modern uages, Mu- 
sic, &c., are also by able instructors. The 
school is beautifully located on the banks of the 
sware, three below Burlington, New Jer- 
‘shjoying direct ra commanication with 
Trenton New York, and hearly access from 
Philadelphia, both by steamboat and railroad. The 
winter session commences the first Monday of Sep- 
tember. $35 to $40 per quarter. 

For circulars, reference, &c., address 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Principal. 

aug 19—3t* 


RCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 521 Arch street, east of Broad, 
Philadelphia—Misses Brown, Principals, assisted by 
the most eminent Professors. 
The scholastic year of this Institution wil! com- 
mence on September 4th, 1854. 
References—Rev. Joha McDowell, D. D., Rev. 
Jos. H. Jones, D. D., Rev. Thomas 8. Malcom, Rev. 
Joseph F. Berg, D. D., Rev. Richard D. Hall, Rev. 
Luther E. Albert, Hon. Joel Jones, Wm. H. Gilling- 
ham, M. D., Isaac Elliott, Esq., Jos. M. Thomas, 
Esq., Thomas Thompson, Esq., Philadelphia. Rev. 
Thomas L. Janeway, D. D., Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Professor Christopher C. Coz, M. D., Easton, 
Maryland. Rev. John W. Mears, Elkton, Mary- 
land. aug 19—6t* 
OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Mrs. Anna M. 
Williame’ Seminary for Young Ladies, No. 29 
North Eleventh Arch, Philadelphia, 


will re-open on Monday, September 4th, 1854. 
aug 19—3t 


~ DER COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
—The Fall term in this Institution will commence 
on the second Monday in September, 1854. The 
Faculty of the Institution consists of the following 
persons: 


Rev. Joshua Phelps, President. 
Rev. A. H. Kerr, Professor of Langua 
Rev. Jerome Allen, Professor of Mathematics and 
Chemistry. 
Dr. Cc. Professor of Natural History and 
siology. 
Cc. W. F. Wullwebber, Instructor in German, and 
Assistant Professor in the Ancient Languages. 
The Institution is supplied with a good Library 
and Philosophical Apparatus, and will afford ev 
facility to enable the student to obtain a Gareceh 
education. For further particulars address 
President, or either of the Professors, Dub 


b furs LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Miss Spaulding 
informs her friends and the public, that her 
School for Young Ladies, Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey, will re-open on Monday, September 11th, 
ERxus—For a thorough course of instruction in 
English, board, washing, &c., $250. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c., at the usual extracharges. Teachers 
of long experience and acknowledged merit in the 
above departments, are employed. aug 5—6t 


COLLEGE.—The collegiate year 

of this Institution will commence on Wednes- 
day, August 30th. Applicants for admission are 
particularly requested to present themselves for ex- 
amination on Tuesday, August 29th. This Institu- 
tion now embraces two complete courses, the 
Classical and the Scientific, which the student may 
take in full or in part. Particular attention is given 
to agricultural science, and to the analysis of soils; 
also to engineering and practica] surveying. 

The winter term of the Academical Department 
will commence on Wednesday, October 25th. This 
Department, now under the care of J. W. Weston 
A. M., offers every facility for thorough study, and 

rovides for the student the comforts of a 
or further particulars see es 

DANIEL KIRKWOOD, President. 
aug 5—4t 


ome. 


ALES OF OLD TIMES.—Just published, Tales 
of Old Times, translated from the Germano. 
Gustav Nieritz, by Edwin and Mary Emerson o. 
Greencrstle, Pennsylvania. 
Published and for sale b 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 
No. 20 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 12—3t* 


Be SPRINGS.—Thie watering place is 

situated in the town of Bath, Morgan county, 
Virginia, two and a half miles from Sir John’s Ran, 
a point on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, one bun- 
dred and twenty-nine miles west of Baltimore, and 
forty-nine miles east of Cumberland, Maryland. It 
is easy of access to the great West, as well as te 
our great Atlantic cities; with Hotel accommoda-, 
tion inferior to none in the country, and bathing un- 
surpassed JOHN STROTHE 

jeune 10—13t 


R SALE OR RENT.—The grounds, buildings, 

furniture, &c., belonging to Fairview Female 
Seminary, situate in the village of Jacksonville, 
Centre county, Pennsylvania, formerly under the 
care of the Rev. Samuel M. Cooper. The premises 
comprise three acres of ground, two acres of which 
are high cultivated and improved ; two frame build- 
ings, each forty-five feet square and two stories 
high; one other two story frame building, twenty 
by thirty feet; together with severa) other out- 
buildings. The improvements are nearly new, well 
constructed, and appropriately finished. The Ia-. 
stitution, whilst under the care of Mr. Cooper, re- 
ceived a very liberal patronage, and sustained a 
high reputation. For further particulars inquire of 
the editor of che Presbyterian Banner, Philadel- 
phia, or SAMUEL LINN, 
aug 5—4t Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 985 Broadway, New 

York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO, 
TERMS8.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 

become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 


to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one addréss, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
. With an additional copy to the agent. 
year, . . . 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnat Street, 
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